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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The less numerous of the two prominent British schools of 
sociology cherishes the proposition that the business of sociology is 
to construct social ideals. There is no evidence to show whether 
or not that view would be adopted by the American Sociological 
Society. I should certainly not accept it as a definition of the 
functions of Sociclogy. On the other hand, I have scant respect for 
any sociological technique which does not at last contribute to 
credible forecasts of better things in the future, and thus at least 
indirectly to foreshadowings of improved society in general, along 
with partial revelations of ways and means of achieving those 
improvements. 

Accordingly I shall take the liberty this evening of throwing 
science to the winds, and of installing imagination in its place. I 
do not call what I am to say Sociology. It is that better type of 
thing than can be produced by any strictly cognitive process what- 
ever. It is the composite outlook upon life projected upon the 
background of the thinker’s total knowledge, with the assistance of 
all the intellectual processes at his command, but at last frankly 
toned and colored by his own personal estimate of all the values 

* Address delivered before the American Sociological Society. 
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involved. This testimony may have little intrinsic value, but at all 
events it is the thinker’s own. It reflects an authentic self. It is 
an actual human reaction, and as such it is entitled to its propor- 
tionate place among the evidences which go to establish the con- 
clusions of life. Accordingly, without committing sociology or the 
American Sociological Society to the slightest responsibility for 
what I am saying, I shall allow myself the luxury of sketching the 
picture of a relatively rational society which my own judgment 
projects. 

As a vanishing-point for the picture, let us suppose that the 
occupants of the cabin of the “‘ Mayflower,” when the famous pact 
was drawn and signed, were not the historical company, but the 
present members of the American Sociological Society. Suppose 
further that by some preternatural discernment these adventurers 
were able to bring before their view our present national domain, 
with its present population, its present technical equipment, its 
present accumulations of wealth, its present scientific methods and 
results, yet without an inkling of the present political and economic 
organization, or of the social stratification. Let us suppose also 
that the company had not the Pilgrims’ type of social consciousness, 
but ours—for when the imagination decides to take liberties it is 
foolish to scrimp them. While we are about it, we may as well 
abstract our social consciousness, as far as it is a complex of valua- 
tions, from our knowledge of national history and present condi- 
tions, although this knowledge has been a chief factor in forming 
the valuations. 

Now then, with this forecast of scope for action, and of the 
numbers of actors to be concerned, and of the types of achievement 
designated, and with our present criteria of social values as our 
standard, what would be our idea of the quality of relations fit to 
form the social framework of the millions who should succeed to 
these national resources, and accomplish the aggregate results that 
are familiar to us today ? 

As I have taken pains to confess, the answer that I am to give 
may not be the answer of the members of the Sociological Society 
at all. It is merely my own answer. Yet in order to avoid as 
much as possible the first-personal form, while admitting the sub- 
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stance, I indulge the fancy that the Society is of one mind in this 
matter and that I am merely the mind-reader. 

Sweeping the spatial perspective then from Provincetown to the 
Golden Gate, and the temporal expanse from 1620 to 1914 and on to 
our farthest reach into the future, what stipulations would we make 
for the spirit and purposes of the society destined to carry on that 
section of humanity’s process which is to occupy the quota of space 
and time allotted to the American people ? 

While I can speak with authority of my own opinion alone, I 
still have no doubt that, if we could agree on the meaning of the 
words, so that we should not fear that to some of us some of them 
would mean one thing and to some another, there would be sub- 
stantial unanimity in this Society along the following lines. They 
are specifications of the general conception which we entertain of 
our whole national experience, of the physical conditions which 
make that experience possible, of the goal toward which that ex- 
perience is to be directed, as fast as it becomes conscious, and of the 
operative principles which will insure the efficiency of the experience. 
The form in which I recite the items is not that of law-givings for 
the enterprise, but of presumptions, or prophetic forelookings which 
we should rely upon as the matrix in which, from time to time, con- 
stitutions and statutes and ordinances in pursuance of these valu- 
ations would grow. 

We should presume then, first, that as a matter of course the 
enormous enterprise of utilizing this space and time, these material 
deposits, and physical energies and moral opportunities is a com- 
munity undertaking; an affair of co-operation in duties and copart- 
nership in enjoyments; with the common interest always effectively 
paramount to minor aims. 

We should assume, second, that the innermost and ultimate 
meaning of the whole undertaking is not to be found in its mastery 
of physical conditions, but in its transmuting of this control of forces 
into realization of types of persons surpassing one another, genera- 
tion after generation, in progressive realization of completer physical 
and mental and moral attainments. 

We should take it for granted, third, that the total of external 
resources will always be regarded as a trust to be administered by 
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the community as an endowment for the Auman process in which 
the enterprise finds its ultimate expression. 

We should regard it as settled, fourth, that the undertaking will 
always be conducted with a view to encouragement, in each 
individual, of every excellence, and the highest degree of every 
excellence which can be harmonized with the efficiency of the whole 
process of human development. 

We should be confident, fifth, that all normal adults concerned 
in the undertaking will be agreed that certain regulative principles 
of conduct are indispensable. They will consequently be sure that 
all the resources of the community must be pledged to the pro- 
curing of conduct consistent with these principles. 

That is, a system of control will be demanded which will be 
inexorable in its insistence upon certain conduct held by the general 
community judgment to be necessary for the good of the whole. 
The system of control will shade off into non-compulsion and even 
non-prescription and non-intervention in the degree in which it is 
the consensus of the community that, in certain ranges of conduct, 
spontaneity of action makes more for the good of the whole than 
group constraint. 

Sixth: Because the “realization of completer human types’ 
and “the good of the whole” are concepts which must redefine each 
other in an incessant reciprocity during the term of this enterprise, 
we should anticipate that the system of control will be flexible, and 
adaptable, both in its structure and in its functions, to the changing 
implications of the undertaking. 

Consequently, types of conduct which may be secured by 
forcible means at one stage of the process may not need to be 
required nor even enjoined at another. Thus the system of control 
may never usurp the place of an absolute authority. On the con- 
trary, in its structure, its policies and its programs the system of 
control must always be itself controlled by the evolving require- 
ments of the enterprise. 

It would be understood, seventh, that there will be no arbitrary 
limitations upon the freedom of each normal adult member of the 
community to exercise his abilities in promotion of the enterprise, 
and that the partnership of each in all the franchises and emolu- 
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ments of the undertaking will correspond with the value of his 
contribution to the common operations. 

We should foresee, eighth, that from year to year and from 
decade to decade the enterprise will show an increasing surplus of 
material and spiritual goods. This accumulation will of course be 
held as a trust fund by the community, and it will be used as a 
special endowment to reinforce those operations which in the general 
interest from time to time most require stimulation. Experience 
will develop a code of equity to govern the administration of this 
material and spiritual wealth. It will be dedicated to the assistance 
of all persons and processes that increasing enlightenment discovers 
to be worthy of exceptional support. It will be jealously guarded 
against concession in the form of permanent privilege, and it will 
be held without prejudice at the service of every interest in the 
community which needs temporary encouragement in developing 
activities that give assurance of contributing ultimately to the 
good of the whole. 

We should have no doubt, ninth, that those persons who, more 
through misfortune than through culpable fault, are only slightly or 
not at all able to contribute to the common enterprise will be 
enlisted for the most useful employments of which they are capable, 
and that the deficit between their services and a reasonable appraisal 
of their needs will be a charge upon the insurance reserve. 

We should be agreed, tenth, that those persons who, more by 
their own choice than by misfortune, are unfit to contribute to the 
common enterprise will be held to such disciplinary constraints by 
the community that they will acquire some social fitness, and that 
they will at length prefer a tolerable measure of usefulness in the 
general undertaking to the alternative constraint. 

In the case of persons whose social unfitness is due in part to 
the predetermining negligence of the society, attempts to correlate 
these persons with the whole functional process will have due regard 
to the different causes of the abnormality, and will always be 
guided by supreme reference to establishment of normality, both in 
the erring society and in the delinquent individual. 

We should look forward, eleventh, to progressive recognition of 
gradations in the scale of accredited values. That is, material values 
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will be appraised in the proportion of the uses of the respective 
things to people, and moral values will rank in accordance with the 
social worth of the various types and qualities of human activity. 

It would follow, twelfth, that adequate provision must be made 
for the function of keeping all the members of the community aware 
of the reciprocal nature of the enterprise in which they are engaged, 
and of the implied liabilities of all to each and of each to all. 

For similar reasons, thirteenth, a part of the common undertaking 
must always be to see that no specific plans adopted or permitted 
by the community should tend to prejudice the general purpose. 

It would be our conviction, fourteenth, that the general purpose 
will be prejudiced if either of the following things occurs: 

a) If tendencies are tolerated which give to some types of people 
more than their proportional share of the returns of the enterprise, 
or which deprive other types of any portion of their due share of 
those returns. 

b) If tendencies are tolerated which encourage the increase of 
less desirable types of persons, or which discourage the increase of 
more desirable types. 

c) In particular, if tendencies are tolerated which make it 
possible for some people to enjoy without being useful, and which 
veto other people’s will to be useful for the sake of enjoying. 

d) If it becomes harder for some parts of the community than 
for others to obtain justice. 

e) If the belief becomes current among some members of the 
community that the best way to get their rights is to repudiate 
parts of their obligations. 

f) If a creed becomes current that things are more important 
than people. 

g) If, whether as cause or effect of this creed, programs become 
fixed which set the interests of wealth above the interests of people. 

Fifteenth, and finally, but first and constantly the precondition 
of all the rest: we should presuppose that the members of the com- 
munity will be instant, in season and out of season, in discovering 
for themselves, and in passing along to their children, zeal for 
‘ discovering every accessible detail and interpretation of knowledge 
which may reveal conditions upon which promotion of the whole 
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moral enterprise depends; and which especially may disclose fail- 
ures of the persons concerned to apply their resources and abilities 
most efficiently to promotion of the undertaking. 

Please observe that I have not referred to this scheme as a vision 
of social righteousness, or a vision of social justice, or a vision of social 
reform. ‘There might be a suspicion of something weakly senti- 
mental about such visions. I have been talking about the literal 
business in which humanity is engaged; the most matter-of-fact 
affair which mundane people have on their hands—this central and 
circumferential business of transforming all the resources of the 
world into the highest grade of physica!, mental, and moral persons 
evolvable out of the given elements. I have been enumerating 
some of the basic requirements of efficiency in this business. Such 
intelligence as we possess tells us that the large business of life is 
not economically conducted unless it sustains the efficiency test 
which these specifications enforce. 

Of course, the vision which I have drawn reminds us all of our 
own social system. Far be it from me to assert that the United 
States of America, the most enlightened country of the world, the 
path-breaker of human freedom, the pacemaker of moral progress, 
is deficient in a single one of these particulars! This is a time for 
felicitation. Carpings and criticisms would be bad form. Besides, 
the newspapers of the Twin Cities are doubtless not behind cos- 
mopolitan journalism in general in their promptness to denounce 
the due damnation of a pessimist upon the ill-advised academic 
theorist who in public betrays a doubt that everything American is 
not only the best that ever was, but the best that ever can be. 
No! Iam not the pessimist that the reporters dearly love to find 
in academic circles. There have been savage peoples that have 
not come up to the mark which our vision sets. Possibly trivial 
details of it are not yet in full force in Dahomey and Thibet and 
Mexico; but “practical” Americans are assuredly not lacking in 
anything that pertains to efficiency! Wherefore my epilogue is 
evidently 4 propos of nothing in particular. I am simply musing, 
as the manner of some is when their minds are not otherwise engaged. 

I recall that one of the differences between an individual and a 
society is that the latter may actually begin where a completed 
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cycle of its career ends, and may shape a later type of career in 
the light of its previous experience. Individuals frequently ring 
changes on the futile reflection: “If I could live my life over again, 
knowing what I do now, I could do better.’’ In the case of the 
individual this is less certain than is assumed. Societies actually 
may, and so long as they are virile they actually do, reconstruct 
themselves after failure and even disaster. Germany did it after 
the Thirty Years’ War. England did it after the second probation 
of the Stuarts. France did it after the Revolution and again after 
the débacle. 

The social problem of the twentieth century is whether the 
civilized nations can restore themselves to sanity after their 
nineteenth-century aberrations of individualism and capitalism. 

Bear with me for pointing out that I have neither said nor 
implied that the actual company in the ‘‘ Mayflower” ought to have 
seen as far as we see into the functional requirements of civilization 
as highly evolved as ours. It was not their fault that they did not 
see all that we can. It is not our merit that we see more than they 
could. The judgment of history upon us will turn, however, upon 
the programs which we follow since meaning factors of the human 
problem which our predecessors could not see have been forced on 
our attention. 

Referring to these factors in the most summary way, there are 
four functional fallacies in the institutions of modern civilized states; 
four radical ignorings of the demands of social efficiency: 

First: The fallacy of treating capital as though it were an active 
agent in human processes, and of crediting income to the personal 
representatives of capital irrespective of their actual share in 
human service. 

Second: The fallacy of excluding the vast majority of the active 
workers in capitalistic industries from representation in control of 
the businesses in which they function. 

Third: The fallacy of incorporating the fallacious capitalistic 
principle, thus promoting the legal person to an artificial advantage 
over natural persons, and consequently, by social volition, giving 
the initial fallacy cumulative force by an uncontrolled law of 
accelerated motion. 
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Of course I am not asserting that incorporation in itself is a 
social fallacy, but only incorporation inadequately controlled by the 
whole social process. Corporations as they will one day be articu- 
lated into the inclusive human process will be as different from cor- 
porations as they are, as the wrench serving the uses of a skilled 
mechanic is from the wrench thrown into the machinery. 

Fourth: The fallacy of a system of inheritance which assigns 
the powers and privileges of incorporated capital to sentimentally 
designated individuals, instead of reserving their benefits primarily 
to the actively functioning agents of society. This fourth fallacy, 
in conjunction with the other three, creates phenomena of hereditary 
economic sovereignty which must eventually become more intoler- 
able than the hereditary political sovereignties overthrown by the 
republican revolutions. 

Back of these four fallacies of operation is a malignantly sub- 
servient fallacy of logic. It is the naive sophistry of dogmatizing 
an obvious analogy into an identity. The analogy starts with 
homely everyday aspects of the lives of types of persons who are 
every day growing more rare in capitalistic societies, but it shades 
off by imperceptible degrees into the radically different things with 
which these remote parallels are supposed to be identical. This 
accounts for the plausibility of the argument, while it is egregiously 
superficial. In a word, the detached individual, with his labor, his 
savings, and his implicit right to reasonable freedom in use of his 
savings, is presumed to be the ground pattern of all the economic 
rights and duties in present society. Thereupon, what is true of 
this unaided individual, dealing with similar unaided individuals, is 
predicated of natural and legal persons alike in their property 
rights. That is, not merely analogy, but identity of principle is 
alleged between the literal individual and incorporated capital! 

What is incorporated capital? It is a few individuals applying 
a nucleus of wealth and credit to natural opportunity, but not with 
their own unaided powers alone. It is a few individuals exploiting 
wealth and credit and opportunity with the perpetual alliance of 
the state; and this alliance is a talisman which confers a virtually 
magical touch upon the persons incorporated. The increment of 
power with which the state thus artificially endows corporations 
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makes them social factors with which the powers of natural persons 
are ridiculously incomparable. This transparent logical fallacy is 
the key to the theoretical defense of the four chief operative 
fallacies. ‘The chief social task of the next great stage of civilization 
will be this—to dissipate this nebulous defense and to instal rational 
substitutes for the fallacious operative principles. 

Returning from this digression into literal fact, and resuming for 
amoment my flight of fancy, I predict that the effective refutation 
of these confederated fallacies will receive its next great impulse, 
not from recognition of claims of justice, as between man and man, 
or class and class, but from discovery that the combination mightily 
obstructs social efficiency. 

If it were not commonplace, it would be astonishing that, after 
so many thousands of years of human history, we have no consensus 
of opinion as to why we are living at ail. I see no reason to believe 
that we shall ever reach a common conclusion about the ultimate 
meaning of this planet and the occurrences upon it for the whole 
cosmic reality in which it is a speck. On the other hand, it looks 
to me altogether probable that men will one day be substantially 
agreed in this—that efficiency in living involves as a minimum the 
utmost correlation of human powers in endeavor after those con- 
certed social achievements which prove by experience to do most 
toward placing physical resources at the disposal of all the world’s 
people; and which at the same time do most toward inclining all 
the world’s people so to use those resources that they may become 
progressively admirable people. No sooner has this construction 
of life commended itself to anyone than he begins to understand 
that the dominating principle of our capitalistic civilization is a 
suspensive veto upon realization of thisideal. The illusion that the 
way to live is to subordinate life to the lifeless thing capital is the 
most astounding of the paganisms. 

I do not imagine that the practical refutation of capitalism will 
be accomplished when proof is furnished that the system is not 
efficient in producing progressively admirable people. That might 
pass as a nonessential, to be worried about by no one except 
pedagogues and preachers. It doubtless would not powerfully 
interest the type of people whose measure of the world’s efficiency 
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is dividends. But more to the immediate point than that, I predict 
that before long the statisticians and the accountants will begin to 
show that capitalism is not solvently efficient in raising the funds to 
pay its own bills. Then the judgmert day of capitalism will be due. 

For a number of years men wise and simple have been puzzling 
over the problem of the rising cost of living. Among all our national 
leaders, not one has had the wit to point out that capitalism steadily 
increases the overhead charges upon national industry, and that 
sooner or later the burden of this increase must be felt in its enlar- 
ging ratio to the output. Under the capitalistic system, when we 
pay for today’s dinner we are paying also for dinners served and 
paid for long ago, and we are also paying instalments on other 
dinners that will be served generations hence. Yet we go jauntily 
on adding percentages of yesterday’s and tomorrow’s accounts to 
the price of today’s dinner, while we marvel at the growing size of 
the bill! 

For example, we are still paying interest on four hundred and 
forty-one million dollars of national debt incurred previous to 1865. 
But the interest payments on this sum have already equaled the origi- 
nal loans twice over. Through continuance of the annual interest 
payments which do not reduce the principal, we are now engaged 
in discharging those loans a third time. Looking in the other 
direction, Americans for the next fifty years will be paying at the 
rate of from 2 to 3 per cent for certain portions of the cost of the 
Panama Canal. In 1961 or thereabout we shall have repaid the 
original borrowings to defray these particular portions of the expense. 
This repayment of the principal, however, will not have retired a 
single one of the bonds, but the principal and the annual interest 
will still be due, just as though no payments had been made. 

As another type of illustration, it would be easy to schedule 
improvements of railroad terminals completed or projected in 
various cities, and bonded to the amount of one hundred million 
doliars. Nothing affecting the point of the illustration could be 
gained by attempting to make a complete estimate of this sort of 
liability. The interest on such bonds will become a permanent 
charge upon the earnings. It will press down upon wages, and it 
will lift up on demands for higher traffic rates, while the next 
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twenty-five years are making full return of the principal. Whether 
the original bonds have a longer or shorter life, they will probably 
be represented in the funded debt of the companies for an indefinite 
period. That is, our industries will repay these loans over and over 
again to the children and children’s children of the original lenders, 
and in the apparently innocent form of a reasonable rate of interest 
on an honest debt! 

My argument would deserve no attention if I asserted that all 
capitalistic operations, or even all financing operations, are of this 
improvident and fallacious type. I neither assert nor believe that 
this is the case. I do say that this fallacious type of capitalistic 
operation bulks so large in modern affairs that it may turn out to 
be the prime factor in our age of transition. 

Unless Americans fifty years hence are less stupid than we are 
today, they will go on repaying old debts an indefinite number of 
times, and heaping up new ones, while they wonder why it grows 
harder every day to provide the necessities of life. It is barely 
possible that the multiplicity of object-lessons may have taught our 
successors something by the end of another half-century. Perhaps 
the next generation will have learned that capitalism is not the 
Utopia in which everyone may eat his cake and have it too. In 
another fifty years it may have been discovered that capitalism is a 
merger of famine and lottery. The majority pay for cakes they 
do not get, and the surplus provides prizes for the minority. 

Payments under the head of interest that correspond with value 
received, including proper rates of wages for the necessary labor 
and minor charges connected with the transactions, may or may not 
be items in a needlessly extravagant way of living. In principle 
they are not otherwise fallacious. The premium element in pay- 
ments of interest, however—that is, the excess over payment of 
the principal and fair remuneration for real services connected 
with the loan—is without justification in economics or in morals, 
and the civilization which presumes the contrary is riding for a fall. 
Some day not far off the statisticians will disclose the amount of this 
premium element loaded upon our national production, and col- 
lected from the non-capitalistic classes both in low wages and 
in high price of commodities. I do not venture to predict the 
subsequent course of events. 
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Not opponents only but supporters of the last three presidents of 
the United States have reached the conclusion that each of these 
worthy citizens is convinced that something is the matter with our 
social system. Each of them is eager to find the remedy. 
Obviously to others, however, and perhaps also to himself, each is 
unable to arrive at a convincing diagnosis. The earliest of these 
chief magistrates thinks that, whatever the difficulty is, its main 
evils might be removed by controlling monopoly. The latest of 
them is equally sure that health may be restored by controlling 
competition. The intermediate incumbent radiates a hardly less 
futile optimism in the belief that our social ills would be reduced to 
a minimum if we would resign ourselves to control by a few master- 
ful gentlemen who on their part do not propose to be controlled 
at all. 

Our program toward the central problems of our time will 
amount to nothing but impotent and irritating tinkering with 
details, until the leaders of our thought and action consent to a 
policy of candid and thorough inquiry as to whether there is some- 
thing radically mistaken in the capitalistic system itself. 

Returning for a moment to my point of departure, it is a more 
comfortable job to card-index the past or the present than to work 
on construction of the future. By far the bulk of American 
scholarship in the social sciences has gravitated in the line of least 
resistance. Weare not doing our share toward helping our confused 
modern social consciousness to become articulate, and toward 
concentrating our divergent purposes upon wisely chosen aims. 
No scholars in the world have had a fairer field than we for durable 
social service. Reorganization of social relations is going on, with. 
us or in spite of us. It might be a more constructive and less 
wasteful transformation if the best that we can contribute were 
cast into the lot with the labors of our fellows. We may consent 
to be mere bookkeepers of other men’s deeds, or we may be “instead 
of eyes” to men with more force than insight for rational progress. - 
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RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF SECTIONALISM 


EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 
Leland Stanford Junior University 

At the Madison meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in December of 1907 Professor Frederick Jackson Turner said, in 
the conclusion of his discussion of the question, “Is Sectionalism 
in America Dying Away ?”: “. . . . I make the suggestion that 
as the nation reaches a more stable equilibrium, a more settled 
state of society, with denser populations pressing upon the means 
of existence, with the population no longer migratory, the influence 
of the diverse physiographic provinces which make up the nation 
will become more marked ”* In the discussion which 
followed, the participants agreed that at least three causes could 
be looked for to underly the sectionalism of the future: different 
industrial and social conditions, the peculiar economic needs of 
certain areas, and the conflict of races on the Pacific coast.2 In 
the five years that have intervened since that discussion there have 
been repeated evidences that these causes are at work. Of the 
expression of the first as shown in votes in Congress this paper 
gives some account. 

In the election of 1908 Taft lost to Bryan in but four states 
outside of the South: Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada— 
trans-Mississippi states in which Bryan had a majority of 19,000 
in a total vote of 825,000. Three-fifths of the Taft electoral vote 
came from states west of the Alleghanies. Yet within a year no 
statement was more generally accepted than that the “West” was 
the enemy’s country, in that it was opposed to the leadership 
dominant in the Republican organization and dissatisfied with the 
Taft administration. The rules fight in the House of Representa- 
tives and the tariff debate in the Senate in the spring and summer 
of 1909 revealed Insurgent Republicanism as the protest of western 
men. Although the personnel of the Republican organization 
changed somewhat in 1910 and 1911, the renewal of the rules fight 

* American Journal of Sociology, XIII, 661-75. 2 Ibid., 811-19. 
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and the recurrence of the tariff alignment in the succeeding sessions 
emphasized the continuance of Insurgency. The President’s ac- 
ceptance of the organization leaders and the activity of western 
men in opposing his renomination justified the continued assump- 
tion that the East was the home of official Republicanism, even 
though the landslide of 1910 gave three New England states and 
New York and New Jersey Democratic executives. At the same 
time the very general indorsement of the western Insurgents that 
stood for re-election gave additional impetus to the movement for 
the control of the party. The early preliminaries of the campaign 
of 1912 disclosed large backing for the Insurgent Republican pro- 
posals and a movement for a western candidate. Then for six 
months the largest part of this western revolt was temporarily lost 
sight of in the Roosevelt campaign for the Republican nomination. 
But the nature of the split in the Republican convention, the 
advent of the Progressive party, and the nomination of Wilson, 
all served to revive and nurture the growth of sectionalism, as will 
be seen in the distribution of the vote of November of 1912. The 
tariff session of 1913 has revealed the continuance of western 


sectionalism. 
I 


The overthrow of the Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives in the election of 1910 ended a complete control 
of the national government which that party had held for fourteen 
years.' During this period of supremacy, although not seriously 
threatened by a divided and consequently weakened Democracy,* 


* The Democratic party had been out of power since March 4, 1897. The Repub- 
licans then had a majority of 12 in the Senate and 72 in the House. On March 4, 
1909, there was a Republican majority of 28 in the Senate and 47 in the House. The 
elections of 1910 reduced the Senate majority to 11, giving the balance of power to the 
Insurgents, and gave the Democratic party a majority of 66 in the House. 

2 The Democratic convention in 1896 in repudiating the Cleveland administra- 
tion had reflected the growing disagreement of the East and the West as to the solu- 
tion of problems of the new period. The capture of one of the great parties by the 
elements of discontent emphasized the growing importance of the West in the nation. 
Of the candidates before the convention all but one came from states west of the 
Alleghanies, and the two leading candidates from west of the Mississippi. Under the 
apportionment of the census of 1870 twenty-three representatives had come to Con- 
gress from west of the Mississippi; by the act of 1882 there were forty-three; by the 
act of 1892 there were fifty-three. 
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Republican leaders had found it necessary to formulate a con- 
structive policy to meet the demands of a new industrial era. As 
huge aggregations of capital assumed a more complete control of 
the natural resources, necessities of life, and means of transporta- 
tion, the national administration, responding to a public apprehen- 
sion that manifested greater intensity in the first years of the new 
century, embarked upon a policy of stricter control of industrial 
development. In this period of the widening of government 
activity, in the state as well as in the nation, it became evident that 
the two ideals of individual freedom and equal opportunity, richly 
nurtured and steadily upheld in the recently completed pioneer 
movement, had become irreconcilable. Unrestricted individual 
freedom in the new period tended to hasten the elimination of equal 
opportunity. It became clearer that business had entered politics 
in order to conserve by indirection the principle of unrestricted 
liberty that it might be applied to the corporation. Western 
political leaders, still maintaining the ideal of equal opportunity, 
urged a more adequate control of the activities of the corporation. 
Representative government was put to a test by these conflicting 
forces. New alignments first appeared in states of the Mississippi 
Valley' where the manifest weakness of the Democracy embold- 
ened the Republican organization to refuse to accede to the demands 
of some of the younger men who were desirous of “driving the 
System out of politics.” The disagreement more often than not 
took form in the opposition of the younger group to the influence 
and methods of the railway companies. Dissatisfaction with party 
forms and practices found expression in bills providing for primary 
elections, campaign publicity, restrictions upon lobbying, and 
a more careful legislative procedure, all aiming to enhance the 
control of the electorates even though one strong political party 
remained in office. 

These conflicts within the dominant party brought an increased 
public interest in the problems and machinery of government. 
Voters began to care less for the complimentary references to their 
representatives and to watch more carefully the roll-call upon 


*In Wisconsin and Iowa; Populism and Bryan Democracy had failed to make 
serious inroads in either state. 
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important measures. The government was brought nearer to the 
people perhaps as much by this renewed interest as by the changes 
in the machinery of elections. Yet as the field of the struggle 
widened there arose a conviction that the representative principle 
had failed. It became apparent that an absolute faith in repre- 
sentative government led to the lack of interest among the mass 
of citizens and resulted in a concentration of power in the hands of 
a few men. Such concentration of power was not in keeping with 
the aims of a democratically minded people. 

In several states these insurgents within the dominant party 
achieved a degree of reform in political forms and methods. As 
an attitude of mind rather than a political creed and having its rise 
within state alignments the appeal of insurgency cut across old 
party barriers. Each fight attracted the interest and aid of a large 
group of independents, men who for twenty years had been voicing 
a growing discontent. More and more after 1900 the independent 
voter lost interest in third-party movements and in the rather 
indefinite promises of a weakening Democracy and turned atten- 
tion to the control of the dominant party." 

For almost a decade the insurgency manifest in certain states 
did not trouble the national Republican organization. In the few 
cases where the clash was revealed the national power was used 
to crush the insurgents. And attention was diverted from the 
dominant figures in the Republican party organization by the 
energetic personality in the White House. Roosevelt’s under- 
standing of the West made it possible for him to voice its feelings 
more completely than had any prominent federal official up to that 
time, and the elimination of Bryan’s influence in the Parker cam- 
paign of 1904 gave the Republican candidate an enthusiastic 
support in former Populist areas. The extent of his western 
triumph was the most startling feature of the two and one-half 

* Not only did the Republican party remain in complete control, but Independents 
have been missing in Congress during the ten years after 1900. In the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, 1901-3, there were in the House six Populists and two Silver party men; 
in the Senate four Populists and four Independents. These sixteen men came from 
the following western states: Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas. From 1903-11 only the two parties were repre- 
sented. 
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million majority.‘ Yet the national character of the Roosevelt vote 
showed that the Republican organization was still responsive to 
eastern interests. During his second administration Roosevelt 
voiced with increasing emphasis the distrust of party organization 
that has been developing with great rapidity in the Middle West.’ 
His expressions lent aid to additional state conflicts. As his term 
approached a close his continued assaults upon predatory wealth 
and unrepresentative government brought estrangement from his 
party organization in both Senate and House. 

Less than a year after the opening of the second Roosevelt 
administration Robert M. La Follette had appeared in the Senate. 
For ten years he had fought the organization leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in his state. His objection to the undue influence of 
corporation interests led to the assault upon the political practices 
that had made possible the repeated subversion of the popular 
will. As governor of Wisconsin, 1900-1906, he secured provisions 
for primary elections and a more equitable taxation of public ser- 
vice corporations, and insured the enactment of measures providing 
for a more careful legislative procedure and for restrictions upon 
lobbying. He appeared in Washington at a time when party 
methods were coming under closer public scrutiny. Voicing the 
distrust of prevailing party practices that had been developing 
throughout the Middle West, he advocated the measures of pub- 
licity that had led the way to the restoration of popular control 
in Wisconsin. His disagreement with the Republican organization 
leaders was constant and rose to bitter denunciation in the railway 
debate of 1906. He asked for a roll-call upon significant amend- 
ments and this record was read widely in the Middle West. Inter- 
est was aroused in the methods and personnel of the Senate. 

Not until the meeting of the Sixty-first Congress did the new 
alignment appear in the national councils of the Republican party. 

* He carried every western state. Of these Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 


tana, Idaho, and Nevada had been Bryan states in 1900. South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Utah, and Washington had been in the Bryan column in 1896. 


2 In Wisconsin and Iowa anti-machine campaigns had been successful. 


3The organization of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League in California led to the 
election of Hiram Johnson as governor in 1910 on a platform emphasizing reform in 
political methods. 
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At the critical moment of a promised tariff revision the party lost 
its astute leader, and as the organization in both House and Senate 
rested in the hands of veterans who were not responsive to demands 
for changes in method, western insurgency, confident and expe- 
rienced in many a state conflict, swept into the national arena. In 
the ensuing three years the West grew increasingly restless. 
“Restore the government to the péople!’’ became a winning slogan 
for the dominant party in at least twelve states west of the Alle- 
ghanies. It had a familiar sound and it came from territory pre- 
viously defected; but now it was used most insistently by a group 
within the Republican party rather than by the followers of Bryan. 
This does not imply that progressive Democrats ceased to advocate 
more democracy as a solution for present-day problems. But 
in determining the influence of the West in national affairs the 
attitude of the Insurgent Republicans is of first importance, inas- 
much as the Republican party has been dominant in the Middle 
West since 1899. 

The western Republican, by the time that the Taft adminis- 
tration was well started, admitted his hostility to the organization 
dominant in his party, but refused to admit that true Republican 
doctrine and practice came from leaders who seemed to be opposed 
to popular government. To the charge that western states had 
not shown political capacity he pointed to constructive legislation 
that had conserved popular control and in which legitimate busi- 
ness rejoiced. To the claim that the West was not basic Repub- 
lican territory he pointed to its very necessary allegiance to the 
dominant party. To the charge that he would destroy parties he 
renewed his allegiance to the Republican faith and announced his 
intention to make the old party respond to new demands. He 
stated that if his demand for publicity, primaries, and popular 
control had made the West the enemy’s country it was high time 
that men of the insurgent faith captured control of the Republican 
organization and placed that party in as enviable a position as it 
occupied under the leadership of the West a half-century before.’ 


The National Democratic Progessive League, organized to insure control of 
that party, had an extensive platform “to drive special interests out of politics.” 

2See J. P. Dolliver, in the Outlook, September 24, 1910; R. M. La Follette, 
Autobiography, chap. xi. 
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We shall find, in reviewing the political alignment in 1908, the 
struggles of the Sixty-first Congress, and the Congressional pre- 
liminaries of the campaign of 1912, that the region of revolt has 
revealed a sectional unity that coincides with the area in which 
during the last decade state conflicts within the Republican party 
have been waged “to restore the government to the people.” 
Bearing in mind the development of American democracy in the 
pioneer movement, we should expect to find in the northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley strong forces for the maintenance of that democracy 
through “‘the strengthening of government.” 


II 


It was twelve years after a sectional revolt split the Democracy 
at Chicago that the Republican convention of 1908 meeting in that 
city had occasion to consider western radicalism. Its representa- 
tive was presented to the convention with this form of recommenda- 
tion: ‘‘We point to the most perfect system of constructive legis- 
lation written on the statute books of any state in the Union. 
The Wisconsin idea—the restoration of the government to the 
people—is today an uplifting force in every commonwealth in 
this republic.”* Thus was Senator La Follette urged upon the 
convention as “the man who justly should be the successor of 
Theodore Roosevelt.” This convention was prepared to do the 
bidding of President Roosevelt because of the body of public senti- 
ment back of any indorsement that he might make, and the out- 
spoken president was in his turn too good a politician to ask the 
nomination of the lone insurgent who had fought the battle in the 
Senate but who was as yet the leader of a few western folk.2 The 
nomination of Secretary Taft might be expected to carry assurance 
to the West that the ‘‘ Roosevelt policies’’ would be carried forward 
in the event of Republican victory. But in the framing of the plat- 
form the organization controlled as completely as it did in the 
nomination of Representative Sherman for the vice-presidency. 
The western radicals offered amendments in the committee and 

* Nominating speech of Henry F. Cochems. 

? In the spring of rorr in speech and editorial ex-President Roosevelt commended 
to the nation the governmental policies ‘‘instituted in Wisconsin under the leadership 
of Senator La Follette.” 
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filed a minority report from the Committee on Resolutions. Here 
were proposals for the physical valuation of railway properties as 
a basis for government rate-making, a revision of the tariff on the 
basis of the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
a permanent tariff commission; and planks favoring popular 
election of senators and the publication of campaign contributions 
and expenditures. This report of the minority was termed “Social- 
istic and Democratic” by the chairman of the Commitee on Reso- 
lutions. The largest vote for a minority amendment was 114 for 
the popular election of senators, and the minority report as a whole 
received 28 votes on the final question of the adoption of the plat- 
form as submitted.’ 

The ultra-western character of the Denver convention and the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan led to the opinion that much of the West 
might re-enter Democratic ranks.?, But the changes of the last 
few years in the Republican party in certain western states had not 
only won local support but also engendered a confidence in the 
national possibilities of the party. Moreover, the ‘“ Roosevelt 
policies” were constantly to the fore. The national Republican 
appeal to the West may be found in these words of Mr. Taft in his 
acceptance speech on the twenty-second of September: ‘He 
[Roosevelt] demonstrated to the people by what he said, by what 
he recommended, and by what he did, the sincerity of his efforts 
to command respect for the law, to secure the equality of all before 
the law, and to save the country from the dangers of a plutocratic 
government, toward which we were fast tending.”? The West, 
adhering to the principle of protection, accepted the Republican 
promise of revision, finding confidence in the repeated declarations 
of Mr. Taft during his campaign tour in the Middle West that 
“the Republican party [was] pledged to a genuine revision of the 
tariff.’ Finally, in answer to Mr. Bryan’s attacks, he said: “I 
can say that our party is pledged to a genuine revision, and as tem- 
porary head of that party and President of the United States if it 


* The appearances of these rejected proposals from time to time during the Taft 
administration have made interesting history. 

2 It was charged, not without reason, that Oklahoma had more influence in the 
making of the Denver nomination and platform than had New York. 

3 Republican Campaign Textbook, 1908, p. 2. 
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be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that 
I have by calling immediately a special session and by recommenda- 
tions to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision.”* Sec- 
retary Taft was accepted in the Middle West as the political heir 
of President Roosevelt. 
III 

Insurgency immediately became of national importance when 
the extra session of the Sixty-first Congress opened on March 15, 
1909. This session, called to give consideration to the revision of 
the tariff, opened in the House of Representatives with a struggle 
over the organization of that body in the election of a Speaker and 
the adoption of rules. This situation was brought about by the 
opposition of a group of Republican members both to the re-election 
of Mr. Cannon and to the readoption of the rules of the former 
Congress. The Insurgents claimed to have the sympathy of Presi- 
dent Taft in their fight upon Cannonism. But when the test came 
it was found that the President had thrown the influence of the 
administration in favor of the organization leaders of the Repub- 
lican majority. In spite of this development the Insurgents made 
their protest. Twelve Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 
nominee for Speaker.? They were distributed as follows: Wis- 
consin, 6; Minnesota, 2; Iowa,1; Nebraska, 1; Kansas, 1; Wash- 
ington, 1. This defection was not sufficient to defeat Mr. Cannon 
but the insurgency of thirty-one Republicans defeated the motion 
to adopt the rules of the former Congress. These votes were dis- 
tributed as follows: Massachusetts, 2; New Jersey, 1; Wisconsin, 
8; Iowa, 6; Minnesota, 4; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 2; North Dakota, 
1; Ohio, 2; Washington, 1; California, 1. But these Insurgents 
voting with the majority of the Democrats were unable in their 
turn to secure the adoption of their proposals. The struggle closed 
with the adoption of a resolution, introduced by Fitzgerald, a 
Democratic member from New York, and carried with the votes 
of the Republican organization and of twenty-two Democrats. 
Twenty-eight of the thirty-one Republicans opposed the adoption 
of this resolution. 

* Chicago Record-Herald, September 25, 1908. 

2 Congressional Record, XLIV, 18. 3 Ibid., p. 20. 
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When the appointments of Speaker Cannon became known, 
it was found that of the 61 committees the chairmanships of 
44 important committees had been given to representatives from 
8 states, of which Pennsylvania had 10, Illinois 7, and New York 
and Massachusetts 6 each. Representatives from 25 states held 
no chairmanships, and, of these, 16 were Republican states sending 
52 representatives, 30 of whom were men of at least one term’s 
experience. Four states holding 29 chairmanships sent 118 repre- 
sentatives; 25 states holding no chairmanships sent 129 represen- 
tatives. 

Little opportunity was given in the House for a manifestation 
of insurgency upon the tariff revision program of the organization 
and the debate was very early transferred to the Senate." The 
non-committal tariff message of the President had excited appre- 
hension among those western Republicans who had campaigned 
for a downward revision. Apprehension grew when Chairman 
Aldrich of the Committee on Finance did not, in an explanation 
of an hour and a half, mention the word “‘revision,”’ while devoting 
himself to this question: ‘‘ Will the bill as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance produce sufficient revenue when taken in con- 
nection with the internal revenue taxes and other existing sources 
of revenue to meet the expenses of the government without the 
imposition of additional taxes?’* ‘This introduction called for 
expressions of surprise from western Republicans. Then it was 
that Senator Daniels, ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, made this statement: ‘‘The Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee have as yet had no opportunity to 
read this bill or to know anything about its contents.’’3 The bill 
then as presented to the Senate came from a committee of nine 
Republicans: Aldrich of Rhode Island, Burrows of Michigan, 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, Hale of Maine, Cullom of Illinois, Lodge 
of Massachusetts, McCumber of North Dakota, Smoot of Utah, 
Flint of California. Of these, Aldrich, Hale, and Lodge, all of 


* Republican representatives from these states voted against the bill: Minnesota, 
7; Iowa, 4; Wisconsin, 3; North Dakota, 1; Kansas, 1; Washington, 1; New York, 
1; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 1. 

2 Congressional Record, XLIV, 1275. 3 Ibid., p. 1377. 
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New England, and Smoot of Utah appeared most often in defense 
of the bill. 

The provisions of the reported bill were at once assailed by a 
group of Republican Senators from the Middle West. Chairman 
Aldrich had stated that “the Senate would have ampie opportunity 
without any limitation whatever to read the bill, discuss it, and 
amend it.’’ In doing so the western men complained of inade- 
quate information, questioned the statistics submitted by the 
chairman, reminded the committee of the platform pledges and of 
Taft’s utterances in the campaign, and most emphatically de- 
manded more knowledge of the methods employed by the com- 
mittee in arriving at the duties provided for in the bill. In the 
face of these protests Chairman Aldrich repeatedly contented him- 
self with the statement, ‘‘The gentleman is misinformed,” and 
several times refused to give the committee’s method of procedure. 
In answer to the request of Senator Dolliver that ‘“‘the general 
underlying principle of the committee’s provisions in Schedule K”’ 
be explained, Senator Aldrich said: “I am so anxious to get a vote 
upon this bill, and every feature of it, that I am willing to forego 
any desire to make a speech and go on and vote now.’" Finally 
he was provoked to retort: ‘‘Mr. President, where did we ever 
make a statement that we would revise the tariff downward ?’” 
And Senator Heyburn added: ‘ There is nothing in the platform 
of the Republican party that pledges us to reform either the Repub- 
lican party or its principles.” 

Such reform was demanded by the ten Republicans that voted 
against the bill when it went into conference: Beveridge of Indiana, 
Bristow of Kansas, Brown of Nebraska, Burkett of Nebraska, 
Clapp of Minnesota, Cummins of Iowa, Crawford of South Dakota, 
Dolliver of Iowa, Nelson of Minnesota, La Follette of Wisconsin. 

When the bill was again reported to the Senate after passing 
the conference committee, it was subject to the renewed attack of 
Senators Cummins, Dolliver, and La Follette. Finally in closing 
the debate on behalf of the committee Senator Aldrich gave ofli- 
cial recognition of the sectionalism of the revolt: “If senators shall 


* Congressional Record, XLIV, p. 2791. 
2 Ibid, p. 2889. 3 Ibid, p. 2966. 
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see fit to vote against this bill on account of their individual opin- 
ions, that is a matter for them to determine; but I suggest to those 
senators that they cannot attempt to speak for the party without 
a protest from men who represent states here that have elected and 
can and will elect Republican presidents whatever may be the 
attitude of individuals.’ 

Senator La Follette, one of the seven senators who voted 
against the bill on its final passage, later said: “‘I say in response 
to the criticism of the Senator from Rhode Island that the Chicago 
convention was not controlled and the Chicago platform was not 
made by his kind of Republicanism, and I say to him here tonight 
that if he had been running for the presidency of the United States 
upon a tariff platform such as this bill seeks to embody into law 
he could not have carried four states in the Union.’ 

In considering the basis for the statement of the leader of the 
Senate organization it may be suggested that the vote of 1908 gave 
little reason for such confidence. ‘The states from which came one 
or two Insurgent Republican senators cast 74 electoral votes in 
1908; 66 of them were cast for Taft. Had they been taken from 
the Republican column, had Missouri failed to give 629 majority 
for Taft, and had two additional votes in Maryland, where the 
ticket was split, been Democratic, Bryan would have had a ma- 
jority of thirteen. 

Throughout the debates in the summer of 1909 the attack of 
the insurgents was aimed not so much at the provisions of the bill 
as at the methods employed by the committee in making the bill. 
As a partial explanation of the immediate cause for this cleavage 
in the Republican party these considerations may be offered. Of 
the nine states represented by Republicans on the Finance Com- 
mittee Rhode Island, Maine, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
in national contests had given steady Republican majorities for 
twenty-five years and more; Michigan, Illinois, North Dakota, and 
California, had not changed since 1892; Utah had been Republican 
since 1896. Party organization to which these Senators were 
attached had held unbroken control. The lowest majority given 
by any one of these states in 1908 was 18,444. Political upheaval 

[bid., p. 2892. 2 Ibid., p. 3021. 
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seemed very remote. Of the seven states one or both of whose 
Senators voted against the bill as it went into conference, Iowa 
had never left the Republican column, although the majority for 
governor in 1908 was the lowest in history; Kansas and South 
Dakota were Democratic in 1896; Indiana and Wisconsin were 
Democratic in 1892; Minnesota and Indiana elected Democratic 
governors in 1908; and Nebraska gave its 1908 vote for Bryan. 
In Kansas, Iowa, and Wisconsin the progressive wing of the Repub- 
lican party had caused much strife and consequently more alertness. 


IV 


In spite of the fact that President Taft signed the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, a great portion of the West maintained confidence in 
the successor of Roosevelt. But his defense of the law in his speech 
at Winona definitely made the Middle West “the enemy’s country,” 
the enemy in this case being the group of Insurgent Republicans 
in both Senate and House against whom the federal organization 
was prepared to wage a war of extermination. As the Baillinger- 
Pinchot controversy rose to first importance these Middle Western 
leaders asserted their conviction that a battle had been lost in the 
elevation of Secretary Taft to the presidency. 

When Congress convened in regular session the continued 
Insurgency of a group of western Republicans was at once appar- 
ent. The House voted to have an investigation of the “ Ballinger 
affair.” To take from Speaker Cannon the power to appoint the 
members of the committee a motion was made on January 7, 1910, 
to have the House elect the members to serve in that capacity. 
Twenty-six Republicans voted for the motion: Iowa, 6; Wiscon- 
sin, 5; Minnesota, 4; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 2; North Dakota,1; 
New York, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Washington, 1; California, 1. 
When on March 19, 1910 the “‘rules struggle’ was renewed in the 
House the resolution of Insurgent Republican Norris, of Nebraska, 
polled the largest Insurgent vote—forty-one: Wisconsin, 8; Iowa, 
7; Minnesota, 5; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 2; North Dakota, 1; 
South Dakota, 1; Massachusetts, 2; New York, 3; New Jersey, 1; 
Ohio, 4; Michigan, 2; Indiana, 1; California, 1. Throughout 
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the remainder of this session the fight upon the party organization 
was continued.' 

In the Senate a group of western Republicans opposed the party 
organization upon all important measures, not often on motions for 
final passage but invariably upon the preliminary votes. Upon 
twenty-five important roll-calls of this session the following Repub- 
lican senators voted more than ten times against the Republican 
organization: Beveridge of Indiana, 22; Borah of Idaho, 23; 
Bourne of Oregon, 17; Bristow of Kansas, 21; Brown of Nebraska, 
15; Clapp of Minnesota, 23; Crawford of South Dakota, 18; 
Cummins of Iowa, 15; Dixon of Montana, 16; Dolliver of Iowa, 
22; Gamble of South Dakota, 14; La Follette of Wisconsin, 21. 

The November elections of 1910 revealed the strength of 
Insurgency in the West. Men in sympathy with the revolt against 
the methods of the Republican organization named candidates or 
wrote platforms in every Republican state west of the Mississippi 
River except Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Montana; as well as 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. In Wisconsin Senator 
La Follette stood for re-election and encountered the concentrated 
opposition of the national Republican organization. The Insur- 
gent senators entered the campaign, made Wisconsin the battle- 
field, and won the crucial engagement in the overwhelming popular 
indorsement of the pioneer of Insurgency. With two exceptions 
the western voters returned those Insurgent representatives who 
stood for re-election, and added to their number new members who 
in campaign pledged themselves to “a scientific revision of the 
tariff,” to “‘more direct control of legislative procedure,” and to 
“more careful supervision of corporate power.’”’ When contrasted 
with the Democratic landslide in the East and the very generai 
weakness of the support given to prominent organization leaders 
everywhere, it was clear not only that Insurgency was a winning 
‘ issue but also that the West showed faith in the attempt to accom- 

plish reform within the Republican party, and had directed its 
representatives to continue their struggle for control of the party. 


* An unsuccessful attempt was made to amend the railway bill and to force a 
debate on the postal bill (June 7, 1910). 
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To meet the new emergency the National Progressive Repub- 
lican League was organized in Washington, D.C., on January 21, 
1911. Its founders came from various sections of the country but 
those holding political office came from the following states: Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana. 
The statement of principles did not deal directly with any economic 
question. The founders advocated: direct election of United 
States senators; direct primaries for all elective offices; direct 
election of delegates to national conventions; submission of amend- 
ments for the initiative, the referendum, and the recall in the 
states corrupt practice acts. This was the program of the Insur- 
gent leaders to achieve the reformation of the Republican party. 
The struggles of a decade in the states and the initial conflict in 
the national arena had convinced these men of the hopelessness of 
making representative government responsive to the will of the 
electorate without changes in the machinery of parties and govern- 


ment. 
When the Sixty-second Congress met in extra session in April 
of 1911 seventeen Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 


nominee for Speaker:* Wisconsin, 6; Minnesota, 3; Kansas, 2; 
New York, 1; California, 1; Washington, 2; Oregon, 1; Idaho, :. 
As the House was in the control of the Democratic party there was 
less opportunity than in the previous sesssion for a manifestation of 
Republican insurgency.? - Of eighty-five Congressmen from west 
of the Alleghanies sixty voted against the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada,} and later, in the regular session, a smaller group 
broke from the party organization and voted with the Democratic 


* Congressional Record, XLVII, 6. 

2 The resolution for the popular election of United States senators, rejected by the 
Chicago convention, passed the House (April 13, 1911) with only fifteen Republican 
votes against it. 

3 Distribution of the votes against reciprocity: California, 2; Oregon, 1; Wash- 
ington, 3; Idaho, 1; Utah, 1; Wyoming, 1; Montana, 1; Pennsylvania, 7; New Jer- 
sey, 2; New York, 9; Vermont, 2; New Hampshire, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Maine, 2; 
North Dakota, 2; South Dakota, 2; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 4; Oklahoma, 2; Minne- 
sota, 5; Iowa, 8; Wisconsin, 6; Illinois, 7; Michigan, 8; Ohio, 1; Kentucky, 2. 
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majority in favor of the “woolen” bill,’ and the 35 per cent reduc- 
tion on iron and steel.’ 

The Republicans still constituted a majority in the Senate. 
When in April the committee assignments were announced by 
the Republican organization, a formal protest against the method 
of selection was read by Senator La Follette on “behalf of thirteen 
Republican Senators.’’? These Republicans held the balance of 
power and prevented the election of a president of the Senate until 
December 16, 1912, when a resolution introduced by Senator 
Smoot, providing that Senators Gallinger and Bacon, Republican 
and Democrat respectively, should serve alternately, was finally 
adopted. Ten western Republicans voted against this compromise 
resolution.‘ 

As in the discussion of the tariff bill of 1909, the great part of 
the debate upon the Canadian reciprocity agreement took place 
in the Senate. The Insurgent Republicans maintained that this 
treaty-tariff was in keeping with the former revisions when the 
dominant party organization had lowered certain tariff duties 
without careful investigation, and with no other purpose than that 
of saving the whole system from public wrath. They reiterated 
their demand of 1909 for a generally accepted principle as a basis 
for all tariff-making and general access to reliable and adequate 
statistics. A number of organization Republicans voted against the 
adoption of this treaty, but the bulk of the Republican opposition 
came from the West and was voiced by the Insurgents as in 1909.5 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1911 the attitude of 
Congressional Insurgents became more and more hostile to the 
renomination of President Taft. In April an informal conference 
of Insurgents held in Washington on their arrival for the extra 

* Twenty Republicans to pass over veto (Congressional Record, XLVIII, 3280). 

2 Nineteen Republicans for the bill (#bid., p. 4170). 

3 Op. cit., XLVU, 714. ‘ Ibid., XLIX, 634. 

5’ Of twenty-four Republican senators voting “Nay,” all except four were from 
west of the Alleghanies. 

6 A nice balance of political forces prevented action on the tariff in this Congress. 
Thirteen Republicans voted for the “woolen bill’: California, 1; Oregon, 1; Wash- 
ington, 1; North Dakota, 2; South Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Kansas, 
1; Iowa, 2; Minnesota, 2. 
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session urged Senator La Follette that he become a candidate. 
Members of Congress in attendance or immediately in sympathy 
with the movement came from the following states: California, 
Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin. The progress of the reci- 
procity debate emphasized the weakness of the Taft candidacy in 
the West, and the coalition of the Democrats and the Insurgents 
in the Senate in passing the tariff revision bills added momentum 
to the movement for a western candidate to contest the nomination 
with President Taft. The active campaign in the interests of 
Senator La Follette opened in July, and on October 16 three 
hundred delegates composed a Progressive Republican convention 
at Chicago which indorsed his candidacy." 

The reciprocity debate had finally made it clear that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff was not the leading cause for western Insurgency. 
The opposition of the Congressional Insurgents as early as 1906 
had invariably been against the methods of the party organization.’ 
The program of the Progressive Republicans now emphasized this 
disagreement as to party methods and governmental machinery. 
Here was revealed the essential nature of the western revolt. For 
a decade and more the movement for a more direct government or 
at least for safeguards to prevent its indirection had been growing 
steadily in the West.’ It had arisen out of vain attempts to make 
the government responsive to the popular will, particularly with 
reference to the control of public utilities. In September of 1911 


‘List of delegates not published. Western men composed three-fourths and 
more of the membership of the two committees. 

2 The question of methods cut party barriers. Twenty-two Republicans voted 
with eighteen Democrats against the motion of Senator La Follette that “the Senator 
from Illinois was not duly and legally elected.”” On the resolution for the popular 
election of senators nine Democrats united with twenty-three Republicans to retain 
the old method. 

3A prominent southern Senator was “unalterably opposed to the Initiative and 
Referendum” measures warmly advocated by ten of his western colleagues in that 
party. An eastern Republican in the Senate “‘ would scorn to consider Primary Elec- 
tions or Direct Legislation,’’ measures which were a part of the creed of twelve of his 
party colleagues. 

4 State parties have habitually followed the national alignment. Since 1900 the 
struggles within the states have been of first importance. The platform of the Pro- 
gressive Republicans embodied for national discussion the issues brought forward in 
these state conflicts in the West since 1900. 
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direct legislation obtained in the following states: South Dakota, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Arkansas, 
Arizona, New Mexico. Legislatures had referred it to the voters in 
California, Washington, Wyoming, North Dakota, Idaho, Nebraska, 
Florida, and Wisconsin. Popular election of Senators was already 
the practice in Oregon, Nebraska, Nevada, Minnesota, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Kansas, California, and Wisconsin. Primaries to elect 
delegates to the national conventions were at that time provided 
for in North Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Oregon, California, 
and New Jersey. 

Just as President Taft reached the Pacific coast at the end of 
the transcontinental tour that had opened in Massachusetts 
with his denunciation of the Congressional Insurgents, California 
adopted by popular vote the constitutional amendments providing 
for direct legislation and the recall. Not all western Republicans 
were agreed upon these constitutional changes even within the 
states, but all united in demanding changes in machinery and 
methods in nominations and elections. In particular at this time 
was a widespread direct primary desired to select delegates to the 
national convention—urged throughout the West in order to per- 
mit “the rank and file of the party to express its choice.” 

Although a great portion of the Republican West seemed 
eager to repudiate the Taft administration—perhaps as bitterly 
hostile in that opposition as the Democratic West had been in the 
preliminaries of the campaign of 1896—a comparison of the western 
demands in the two campaigns makes clearer the real nature of 
Insurgent Republicanism. Sixteen years before the West had 
reiterated the Populist demands for “‘honesty and economy in 
government,”’ “a fair field for all,” had opposed “‘commercialism 
and banks,”’ and denounced “‘ Wall Street,”’ the “money power,” 
and the “‘corruption and cowardice of party organization.”’ Simi- 
lar protests still came from the agricultural Middle West. After 
almost two decades of steadily increasing prosperity the westerner 
was still asking: “Are the trusts and combinations still stronger 
than the government ?”” But in answer Senator La Follette asked 
that “the Republican platform be in the last degree a constructive 
platform” and offered the following as his tentative suggestion :* 


* Issued March 13, 1912. 
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direct nominations and elections; income and inheritance taxes; 
parcels post; government ownership and operation of the express 
business; physical valuation of the railways and “trusts” as a 
basis for control. As a representative of the western protest 
within the dominant party, this leader seemed convinced that the 
correct solution was not to be found in the adoption of any panacea, 
but in a closer grip upon the organs of government and in a careful 
investigation and greater consideration by the electorate. 


V 


Sufficient evidence has been cited to make clear the sectionalism 
of the Insurgent group within the Republican party in Congress 
prior to the primary campaign for the presidential nomination in 
the spring of 1912. The advent of the Roosevelt candidacy 
destroyed the unity of the Insurgent movement in Congress as 
in the nation. Temporarily large elements in the West ceased to 
express sectional convictions in an effort to gain ascendency in the 
party organization by a union with discordant elements from other 
sections of the country. In spite of this defection a considerable 
protest was registered in the Republican convention on behalf of 
the sectional demands of the West and its candidate. In Con- 
gress the fight upon the party organization was continued. 

In the midst of the presidential campaign the Senate com- 
menced the consideration of the fol’owing resolution that had been 
reported out of the Judiciary Committee by Senator Cummins: 
“The term of office of President shall be six years and no person 
who has held the office by election or discharged its powers or 
duties or acted as President under the Constitution and laws made 
in pursuance thereof shall be eligible again to hold the office by 
election.’’* The original resolution had been introduced by 
Senator Works of California. The greater portion of the debate 
took place subsequent to the November election. Except for the 
support of the two Senators named, the adoption of the resolution 
was opposed by the Insurgent group in the Senate. But in the 
preliminary votes upon the nine amendments that were offered 


* Congressional Record, XLVIII, 11255. 
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to the resolution the ten Insurgent senators were distinguished as 
a group from their Republican colleagues." 

Evidence of the recurrence of the alignment in the Sixty-third 
Congress is as yet fragmentary. Thus far it has revealed the 
Insurgent or Progressive Republican movement weakened in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate about where it was 
prior to the Roosevelt candidacy. In the organization of the 
House five western Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 
nominee for Speaker: Wisconsin, 2; North Dakota, 2; Michigan, 
1. Upon the tariff roll-calls in the Senate a group of western Repub- 
licans has voted frequently with the Democratic Finance Com- 
mittee. The following is a list of the Republicans who during the 
first three weeks of the debate voted with the Democrats more 
than four times: Borah of Idaho, 12; La Follette of Wisconsin, 10; 
Gronna of North Dakota, 9; Kenyon of Iowa, 8; Cummins of 
Iowa, 7; Jones of Washington, 7; Crawford of South Dakota, 7; 
Bristow of Kansas, 7; Poindexter of Washington, 6; Sterling of 
South Dakota, 6; Clapp of Minnesota, 5; Norris of Nebraska, 7. 
The significance of the continuity of the western revolt is increased 
by a reference to the sentiments of the members of the group as 
expressed in this tariff debate. 

For the western Senators have attacked the Democratic pro- 
cedure; first, because the bill was prepared by the Democratic 
members of the committee and then submitted to, and approved 
by, a secret Democratic caucus, and second, because of the dis- 
crimination against western products. Senator Cummins prefaced 
his argument as to the discrimination shown in the making of the 
bill with this statement: “. . . . with the exception of the final 
caucus, the proceedings this year are a practical repetition of the 
proceedings attending the Payne-Aldrich bill in 1909. They were 
indefensible then; they are indefensible now. The Republican 
leadership in 1909 was willing to exclude the minority of the finance 
committee from participation in making up the bill, but, bold as 
it was, it was not rash enough to attempt the revival of the tyran- 


? Republicans in the group: Poindexter of Washington, Bristow of Kansas, Clapp 
of Minnesota, Dixon of Montana, La Follette of Wisconsin, Bourne of Oregon, Borah 
of Idaho, Kenyon of Iowa, Cummins of Iowa, and Works of California. 
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nical rule of the caucus.”* In putting forward the proposals of the 
western men he said: ‘‘The Progressive Republicans charted the 
way in 1909, and they will chart it again in 1913.” 

That may be the keynote of a campaign that is going to furnish 
additional material for the students of sectionalism. For when 
this section, many of whose Republican representatives have 
spoken as a group during the past five years including two tariff 
sessions, shall conclude a satisfactory alliance with another section 
and become powerful enough thereby to constitute a majority 
power in Congress and to enact legislation, an opportunity will be 
given for a more satisfactory analysis of its program both political 
and economic. 

In attempting to assign a cause or causes for these recent mani- 
festations of sectionalism, we may wisely recall the suggestion of 
Dr. Turner that the influence of the physiographic province would 
become more marked, and point out that the northern Mississippi 
Valley is not only such an area but is characterized by unity of 
products and a common remoteness from markets. Here, more- 
over, there is a great preponderance of independent business men 
and farmers. The fluidic conditions of a pioneer community have 
not as yet disappeared. 

This area has for twenty years and more been the home of 
movements ‘“‘to restore the government to the people.” Not 
always has it stressed peculiar economic needs upon the tariff or 
the currency, but invariably it has waged war upon the “‘ power of 
money in politics.” It early became convinced and at last has 
made articulate the conviction that private liberty must be 
restricted in the interests of public liberty. Its demand for 
improved machinery of parties and governments is an effort to 
attain that end. The Progressive Republican leaders have first 
and last achieved election and held it, not because of position upon 
the tariff revision or the regulation of railways, although each of 
these has had greatest influence at certain times in certain areas, 

* Total production west of the Mississippi, under the proposed bill: free, 61 per 


cent; dutiable, 39 per cent: total production east of the river, under the proposed 
bill: free 40 per cent; dutiable, 60 per cent (Congressional Record, L, 3033; map on 


Pp. 3037). 
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but because they represented the desire of the great portion of their 
constituency actually to direct their government, state and national. 

The success of the advocates of publicity in the West, and con- 
sequently their appearance in Congress, has been due not so much 
to the peculiar economic needs of the Middle West as to the inde- 
pendent position of the greater number of the voters. Economi- 
cally they have been free and politically they have been alert to 
follow the leader who voiced their desire to make the government 
the agent, not of aggregations of men banded together for private 
profit, but of the individual men who make up the electorate. 
For industrially and socially they have come into contact with the 
government as individuals. 

Their leaders, raised to power, have voiced these desires in 
Congress. It has brought them into conflict with the Republican 
organization not in sympathy with the proposed changes because 
based on different industrial and social conditions, and later into 
conflict with the Democratic organization still largely in the hands 
of men who are not as yet familiar with the demands of the inde- 
pendent voters. Thus as East and South have successively been in 
power the West has manifested sectionalism through its votes in 


Congress. 
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GRAFT AND GRAFTING: WHAT ARE THE REMEDIES? 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


For years it has been the fashion to hold the politician respon- 
sible for everything that has gone wrong in the body politic: for 
corruption, inefficiency, indirection, indifference. One and all have 
laid the blame at his door. While he deserves a share, there are 
others who are equally blameworthy. 

Then, again, it has been the fashion in many quarters to lay 
our political shortcomings on the shoulders of the ignorant foreign 
vote. Boston’s delinquencies and New York’s were due to the 
preponderance of the Irish vote; Milwaukee’s conservatism 
(although that has gone a-shimmering with the advent of the So- 
cialists) and Pennsylvania’s were due to the preponderance of 
the German vote; and so on through the list. 

It is not possible in a phrase, or an article even, to analyze the 
blame for our political ills. George William Curtis’ diagnosis 
perhaps comes nearest: “It is not a government mastered by 
ignorance; it is a government betrayed by intelligence; it is not 
the victory of the slums; it is the surrender of the schools; it is 
not that bad men are politically shrewd; it is that good men are 
political infidels and cowards.” Or, as another had put it, it is 
“‘the bad citizenship of the good citizen that lies at the bottom of 
much of our present troubles, and especially in this matter of graft 
about which we hear so much these days.” 

It is easy to assume that the politician is responsible for graft 
and then “‘let it go at that,”’ but will the facts sustain this assump- 
tion ? 

Gentlemen, the business men of this country have debased the meaning 
of that good word “‘commercialism.” It is they alone who are responsible 
for the sinister significance that now attaches to that term. I tell you, further, 
that it is the business men themselves who are chiefly to blame for the politi- 
cal graft and corruption so widespread throughout the nation. 
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So declared Julius Henry Cohen, the New York lawyer, who has 
so successfully prosecuted a number of commercial swindlers. 
This was in an address before credit men. 


We hear a great deal about the grafting legislature and the bribe-taking 
public official in these days, but, gentlemen, I want to ask you who makes 
possible this graft and who offers these bribes? It is not necessary to make 
any wild charges. We have in Chicago and in New York two specific instances. 

In my own city we had a legislative scandal, in which a member of the 
legislature is accused of accepting $1,000 as a bribe for his vote. When we 
go back to the fundamental facts of that offense we find that the bribe was 
offered by a bridge company. My friends, bridge companies are not run by 
legislators; they are managed by business men. 

In Chicago we discovered that certain city officials are accused of help- 
ing to defraud the city by paying shale-rock prices for the digging of sand. 
Who was it profited by that transaction? It wasacontractor. A contractor, 
gentlemen, is a business man, and if there is fraud in the shale-rock deal, then 
that contractor is the chief villain in that crime. 


This is plain talk, but how can the business man evade the 
answer? As a rule he does so by a plea in confession and avoid- 
ance: “‘ Yes, we do these things, but we have to do them or go out 
of business!”” As Mr. Cohen says: 

In the one year we have prosecuted and convicted in New York twelve 
men for going into bankruptcy fraudulently. I know about all those cases 
personally, and I tell you, gentlemen, that the fundamental reason for those 
twelve crimes was that the swindler believed in his heart that the men he was 
swindling would swindle him if they had a chance, and that the only difference 
between him and the people he was swindling was the fact that they had a 
little more money. And in most cases, gentlemen, the swindler was right. 


*‘As is done in private business’’ describes what most people 
want to see government do. In commenting on this, the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research pointed out that there was 
a general assumption, which was very rarely challenged, namely, 
that there is something about “private” that makes for honesty 
and efficiency, and something about “public” that encourages 
dishonesty and inefficiency. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth, the bureau perti- 
nently points out, for private janitors force milk companies to pay 
them a commission of so much per customer in the apartment 
houses which the private landlord pays the janitor to attend 
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without commission. Private cashiers need cash registers. Private 
railroad conductors and inspectors need innumerable checks on 
tickets sold. Private hospital superintendents have made per- 
functory inspections of goods furnished by favorite customers 
who made them presents. Private bankers are bonded. Private 
universities have recently been undergoing business reorganiza- 
tion, because of wastefulness and diversion of trust funds. Private 
department stores pay fabulous salaries plus interest in business 
profits to experts for cutting out waste, incompetence, and dis- 
honesty. Private railroads save fortunes every year by central 
purchasing agencies. Private scales and measures defraud cus- 
tomers. 

Looking after one’s taxes is private business. Yet what a 
poor standard this private business has heretofore set for public 
business! 

Caveat emptor is the old common-law rule; it still holds sway 
over the business practices of the day, and until a different rule 
is followed we may expect just such conditions as recent revela- 
tions have exposed. 

If we are going to get rid of graft, we must get rid of the graft 
germ in human nature, we must get rid of the deep-rooted idea 
that we owe no obligation to the man on the other side of the bar- 
gain, that we have no concern for anyone, either the other man or 
the great third party—the public. The doctrine of “every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost”’ must be eradicated. 

Here, to my way of thinking, is the great, comprehensive 
remedy to be applied. But how is this to be accomplished? That 
is the great question. We must adopt those policies that will make 
the body healthier and therefore more abundantly able to resist or 
throw off the germ; and all the time make the germ weaker. 

A successful diagnosis is an essential prerequisite to a com- 
plete cure. We must get at the symptoms and their causes. 
Mr. Cohen has touched on one. The prevalence of the doctrine 
of ‘“‘let the buyer beware” in the world of business is another. 
We must get it clearly into our minds that graft is not a disease 
of politics only. It inheres in business, and in the views of many 
publicists it;finds its origin there. 
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It is a common enough belief that politicians are more corrupt 
than business men, but such figures as we have at hand do not 
bear this out. The Outlook some years ago quoted the United 
States Fidelity and Trust Company as authority for the state- 
ment that in 1901 the banks of the country lost $1,665,109 from 
defalcations, and in 1902, $1,709,301. The editor of Midland 
Municipalities is responsible for the statement that the loss of 
federal, county, and municipal governments from the same cause 
was $1,283,055 in 1901, and in 1902, $1,067,789. So that for 
these two years the employees and officers of banks defaulted in 
the amount of $1,024,569 more than did all the public officials in 
the country. 

This is an interesting and in some ways a remarkable showing, 
as the opinion quite generally prevails that there is more dis- 
honesty in public than in private service, and especially on the 
part of municipal employees. To be sure, these figures do not take 
into consideration the exorbitant prices which ofttimes the city, 
state, or nation is compelled to pay; no more do the others take 
into consideration the profits accruing from watered stock and 
other peculiar devices for making money. They concern solely 
the question of honesty, and show that the average public officer is 
as honest as the bank officer. 

As the editor of Midland Municipalities pertinently remarks, 
however: ‘The fact is that neither the bankers nor the officials 
are as a class dishonest, but, on the contrary, look after the interests 
in their care much better than the average man looks after his 
business. With the vast sums handled each year by the officials of 
the banks, the amounts lost in defalcations are exceptionally small 
—so small that when compared with the whole they are hardly 
worth notice, much less an excuse for general condemnation.” 

I hold no special brief for the politician, but I believe the sooner 
we come to take a just view of the situation, the sooner we shall 
get relief from grafting, the sooner we shall have self-respecting 
politicians. Moreover, what this country needs from its business 
men today is service—and a good example. If there are no bribe- 
givers, there will be no bribe-takers. The business man of the 
time must raise his standards of morals. What should we think of 
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a doctor or a lawyer who, all the time he was serving us, is thinking 
how much money he is going to get out of us? Well, what about 
the business man who never thinks of anything else in a business 
deal except how much money there is in it for him? The business 
man must put moral values into his figures of profit and loss. 
Service must bulk as large with him as with the professional man. 

“It is a splendid city,” said Field Marshal Bliicher to the 
king of Prussia about the city of London, “‘a splendid city—to 
loot!’ This, alas! is the attitude of all too many business men. 
The city and the state—they appeal only for the loot they represent. 
Whatever interferes with this end must be suppressed, even to 
graft prosecuting, as in San Francisco. During the height of the 
excitement in that city the Good Government League addressed 
the following communication to the editors of the metropolitan 
papers: 

During the past three years San Francisco has undertaken to punish its 
criminals, high and low, rich and poor, without prejudice. In doing so, it has 
reached into the biggest circles, social and financial. Men high in the business 
world have been indicted and prosecuted with great vigor. 

The argument has been used that these prosecutions are hurting busi- 
ness, and that therefore they should be discontinued. Here at close range 
we possibly cannot obtain a clear view of the situation. We are therefore 
desirous of obtaining a consensus of national opinion, with particular refer- 
ence to the following: 

1. Does the prosecution of wealthy persons charged with civic crimes 
injure business; or does it improve the financial standing of a city in the eyes 
of outside investors? Why? 

2. Would San Francisco profit financially by abandoning the present 
prosecution; or would it be to the permanent material advantage of the city 
to prosecute to a final determination the indicted ‘“‘high-ups,’”’ so called ? 


Why ? 


The answers were mostly to the effect that the cleansing of 
a city was right morally and a good policy financially. As one 
put it: 

There never was a crusade in behalf of justice and good morals but it 
was deprecated because of selfish interest. The men of Babylon offered 
their virgin sisters on the market-place once a year as a means of making 
Babylon a great commercial center. And Babylon perished from its own 
corruption. There never was a crusade in behalf of civic purity but some 
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seller of silks and ribbons, of powder and rouge, of wines and liquors, and 
some landlord protested that to clean out the bad resorts would hurt busi- 
ness. There never was a scourge of contagious disease but the newspapers 
were appealed to to suppress reference to the facts because publicity hurt 
business. What is business that it should be put above the law, above the 
enforcement of right dealing or good morals? Is it a sacred thing? Are 
dollars all? If so, the publisher ought to sell his editorial space, the council- 
man his vote, the minister his conscience, the physician betray his trust 
because he can enrich himself by so doing. 

But of course enforcement of the law against criminal offenders does not 
hurt a town. When the offenders are rich and powerful they can make a 
great noise and influence men with whom they have dealings to say that 
business is being hurt by the prosecution of guilty men. Corporate wealth 
was never so ingenious as when at bay. [If it can save itself by false cries it 
will do so. It is no different position from the man in the dock who points 
to his weeping children or his sobbing mother as a reason why he should be 
given his freedom. His conviction would hurt them. 


A prominent manufacturer of San Francisco put the case in 
this way: 

I will not say that, personally, I want to see the graft cases pushed to a 
determination; but if Francis J. Heney is a candidate I am going to vote tor 
him and do all I can to elect him, simply for the good effect his election will 
have upon public sentiment regarding the San Francisco situation. I know 
what outsiders think about us. I know that practically every banker, every 
manufacturer, every big business man east of the Rocky Mountains is watch- 
ing us to see whether we dare prosecute cases like this, to see whether we act 
like men or like poltroons. I am not saying what I think ought to happen in 
these cases; but when I know what the rest of the world thinks I hope I have 
sense enough to try to help San Francisco rebuild her reputation. 


While holding that Pittsburgh was no worse than other large 
cities, a well-known lawyer of that city declared some time ago 
that Pittsburgh had lost a manufacturing plant which would have 
employed 10,000 men because living-conditions were so bad there. 
Many similar concerns, he said, were being lost because they 
could not get in without paying graft. One man, he quoted, 
had said to him that he was unable to obtain switching-rights 
there and so went to another city. “This man said to me,” 
declared Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ ‘T’ll be blamed if I will pay any graft and 
run a chance of getting into the penitentiary to get into your 
city.’” 
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If the business men once get it into their minds that grafting 
does not pay, the country will have made a great stride forward. 

When the Hon. E. R. Taylor was mayor, San Francisco ap- 
pointed a commission to consider the whole problem of graft, which 
did not hesitate to report in favor of canceling franchises procured 
by fraud. The language it used was: 

Laws should be enacted for the cancelation of franchises procured by 
fraud or crime of the owners of the franchises, or of their predecessors in inter- 
est. These laws should be of a civil nature, cognizable in a court of equity, 
so that the extreme technicality of our criminal procedure will not embarrass 
their enforcement. The mayor and the district attorney, each on his own 
motion, should have the right to initiate such proceedings in the name of the 
municipality upon which the fraud has been committed. Their power should 
be concurrent with that of the state to take similar action in guo warranto 
proceedings. 

This recommendation is a corollary to the observation that 
grafting does not pay, nor should be permitted to pay. If the 
grafter cannot keep the cake, then he does not want it. If he may 
be compelled to disgorge, he will hesitate before entering upon a 
policy of corruption. The suits instituted by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania to recover $5,500,000 were as potent as the criminal prosecu- 
tions, but both should be availed of. Bishop Brooks on one occa- 
sion said: “‘The escape from being jailed of every thief of the 
public money breeds a half-dozen more malefactors. If the 
public won’t punish, it deserves to be plucked.” 

Fear is still a potent factor, and for that reason, if for no other, 
the laws against bribery and corruption should be rigidly enforced 
against high and low both, and, to follow the recommendations 
of the San Francisco Commission, the laws creating the crime of 
bribery should be so amended as to provide for the punishment 
of corporations in their corporate capacity. Very heavy fines 
should be imposed, and the forfeiture to the state or city of prior 
acquired franchises should be made a part of the punishment. 
Let it be thoroughly understood that grafting is dangerous, and it 
will become unpopular. Perhaps it will never be altogether done 
away with, any more than murder is, but the stringency of the 
laws against murder and the vigor of its prosecution act as a power- 


ful deterrent. 
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As an effective aid in the prosecution of grafters it would be 
well, as the San Francisco investigators advised, that the law of 
evidence in criminal cases should be so amended that a corporation 
accused of crime cannot claim immunity from producing or giving 
evidence against itself, and the testimony of its officers and all 
its documents should be admissible in criminal proceedings against 
it. As a corporation can commit a crime only through an officer 
or an employee, in a prosecution for such crime the officer or 
employee should not be permitted to remain mute on the ground 
that his testimony would tend to incriminate him. 

There has always been more or less discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of offering immunity to the informer. While normally 
minded men, who have no connection with the enforcement of 
the criminal laws, may feel repugnance to allowing such as turn 
state’s evidence to go free from punishment in exchange for testi- 
mony, nevertheless experience has abundantly demonstrated that 
such a course is not only justified, but is necessary. 

This much, however, has already been accomplished—the 
awakening of the people. They are now discussing specific 
remedies, some of which have already been considered. Let us 
take up some of the others which have been seriously advanced by 
thoughtful observers. These deal with various phases of the prob- 
lem, but all have for their object the protection of the body politic 
from dangerous and undermining influences. 

President Pritchett of the Carnegie Institution, in an ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Reform Club, outlined one com- 
prehensive and fundamental program. The argument of Doctor 
Pritchett was in substance this: The fundamental need in Ameri- 
can political life is the recognition of a political career. Untold 
harm has been done by the creation of a contempt for politics in 
the minds of young people. Never shall we get efficient popular 
government in a democracy until the profession of politics becomes 
desirable and honorable in comparison with other professions and 
other callings. This is a sime gua non in a democratic republic. 
The question is how to make the profession of politics desirable 
and honorable; how to make it possible for young, ambitious, and 
patriotic Americans to find in politics attractive careers. 
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Three practical measures, Dr. Pritchett avers, if carried out, 
would go far toward making possible in Boston politics such 
opportunities and such careers as will invite efficient and earnest 
and ambitious men. These are: (1) to provide, first of all, an 
administrative system capable of dealing with the problems of 
the city; (2) to pay salaries in the legislative and administrative 
service of the municipality comparable to the salaries paid for 
similar ability in private administrative work; and (3) to make 
the tenure of office long enough to give an efficient and able man 
opportunity for making a record, and to make the responsibility 
and the power of executive place sufficient to attract strong men. 

The San Francisco Commission, in addition to the recommenda- 
tions already quoted and commented upon, also submitted the 
following: 

The charter of the city should be so amended as to prohibit 
partisan nominations for election to municipal offices, and the 
ballot, when printed, should show nothing more than the name and 
the office of the candidate. 

A separate tribunal of permanent character should be estab- 
lished for the judicial determination of the rates and charges for 
public utilities. 

Laws should be enacted requiring all quasi-public corporations 
to keep their books in collaboration with the communities they 
serve, and according to a system prescribed by law. 

Laws should be enacted making it a crime for any newspaper 
to publish as news any matters for which compensation is directly 
or indirectly paid, or agreed to be paid, unless the fact that such 
compensation has been paid or agreed to be paid is indicated by 
some plainly distinguishing mark next the news so printed. The 
jury or judge should be given liberal power of inferring complicity 
from considerations indirectly given. A person paying such com- 
pensation should be permitted to recover the consideration given 
by him, and immunity granted him if he disclose the crime. A 
part of the punishment should consist in forbidding the publica- 
tion of the paper for a period fixed by the judge. All of which 
reforms are in a fair way of being carefully tested at various points 
in the United States. 
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“Tf you’ll vote for my bill, I’ll vote for yours,” is a grafting 
proposition. The legislator who supports a bill desired by special 
interests because of his expectation that he will not be opposed 
for a renomination by those interests, or who refuses to vote for 
a righteous measure for fear that he will not be able to raise a 
campaign fund from influential people who object to the provisions 
of the bill, places himself in the category of grafters. Log-rolling 
in legislative bodies must therefore be eliminated. 

Direct legislation, its advocates claim, reaches this condition 
of affairs as no other remedy. The compulsory initiative and 
referendum and their corollary, the recall, get at the very source 
of the trouble. To use the language of a recent writer: 

We do not act upon the honest-man theory in our everyday affairs. We 
know that there are honest men, but we also know that there are others; and 
because we cannot discriminate at a glance, we lock our doors, instal burglar 
alarms, hire policemen, and in every way prepare against the possibility of 
being visited by the wrong kind of a man! 

It is upon the broad policy of prevention that direct legislation by the 
people is based. 

We know from numerous examples in other countries and our own that 
it works. It compels political parties to define the measures for which they 


stand. 

It does away with bribery. Corporations will not pay for legislation which 
the people may veto at the polls. 

It ends the career of mercenary politicians. They cannot survive when 


corruption funds are wanting. 
It opens the way for the people to discuss concrete questions of policy 


instead of mere personal mud-slinging. 
In short, it is the final and effective method of real self-government, the 


culmination of genuine republicanism. 

Publicity is certainly a great factor in making graft difficult 
of accomplishement. Secrecy is an essential to its successful 
conduct. If the transactions of corporations and individuals doing 
business with the public must be open and above board, where is 
the grafter to get this opportunity? If every item in the ledger 
must be vouched for and if every public transaction is to be closely 
watched and keenly criticized, the ways of the grafter will become 
hard indeed. And this is just what the people are learning to do— 
to watch, to criticize, and to correct—-and they are being helped 
by an increasing corps of lieutenants. 
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The stage and the pulpit are doing their share. The latter is 
preaching “‘budget sermons” as well as showing the incompati- 
bility of the double life in business and public affairs—the life of 
the two standards, one for the home and the church, one for the 
counting-house and the legislative hall and the political committee. 
There is also a strengthening tendency to present plays dealing 
with political corruption. This is a symptom of the disease, and, 
what is better still, a sign of hope, for there can be no doubt that 
the presentation of plays of this kind has a quickening effect on 
political life. The heroes of these plays, though of different types, 
are no more remarkable than are actual characters like Hughes, 
Folk, and Whitman. 

I have left to the last, however, a consideration of the most 
potent factor of all, the schools. In the San Francisco report to 
which reference has already been so frequently made, it was pointed 
out that the trial of Mr. Calhoun had disclosed a considerable 
number of citizens who, when examined under oath as to their 
qualifications for jury service, complacently declared that they 
would not convict a man for bribery, however convincing the 
evidence, if, since his crime, he had successfully broken a strike 
which was threatening his investments. A system of public educa- 
tion which produces such men must be radically defective in both 
its ethical and political teaching. It is our belief that no child 
should be permitted to leave the grammar school until he has had 
thoroughly instilled into him a strong sense of his obligation to the 
state to set aside all prejudice or private interest and act as jury- 
man in any case in which he may be summoned. He should be 
taught that this obligation is sacred, that its performance is the 
highest kind of public service, outranking the mere physical courage 
and devotion of a soldier. 

The schools have not kept pace in their ethical instruction 
with the many complex changes in our commercial organization. 
Every child should be taught that in all probability he will, for a 
large period of his life, be an agent for some corporation. He 
should be taught the elemental facts concerning the workings of 
the corporate organization, and particularly the location of the 
immediate responsibility for any wrongdoing with the directors 
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who elect the manager, and the ultimate responsibility of the 
stockholders who, in turn, elect the directors. He should be taught 
that, if a disclosure of any impropriety in the relations of the cor- 
poration to the state does not receive the attention of the directors, 
he can make a direct appeal to the stockholders through the agency 
of the press. 

“ Above all, he should be taught that the corporation is a mere 
creature of the state, and that it is as much the duty of the citizen 
to cry ‘stop thief’ to its attempt to steal a public franchise as it 
is to raise the cry when it discovers the treasurer, or any other 
official, robbing the public of its coin.” 

The struggle against greed and social injustice will not be ended 
with our generation. Those who come after must continue the 
battle for the preservation of sane democratic government, and 
the “‘vigilance”’ which is the price of our liberty must be intel- 
ligent and organized as well as eternal. 

Here, then, we have the nub of the whole problem. The 
American child must be taught the new ideas of public loyalty 
to the common good, which have found expression in the following 
“Rochester Prayer’’: 

For all the love and virtue in the homes of our city, for the green of our 
parks and the flowers within them, for the trees along our streets and the bird 
songs above them, for the banks and waterfalls of our lovely Genesee, we lift 
our hearts. For the loyalty and friendliness of our people, for the helpfulness 
and guidance of our good, for the spirit of wakefulness and eager aspiration 
of all, we render hearty thanks, but for our vision of the Rochester that is to 
be, we are thankful most of all. 

May there be a growing righteousness in the administration of all our 
affairs, a growing honesty in all our commercial relations, a growing desire 
in the minds of all that justice and equal opportunity shall be the portion 
of all our citizens. Let our hands be merciful to all who wrong us, our purpose 
earnest against all wrong. Let the spirit of our comradeship be widened and 
deepened, that together we may labor for justice, prosperity, and beauty in 
our midst. 

Bless the boys and girls of Rochester, that, disciplined and undisheartened, 
healthily and merrily, they may lay in store the power that shall one day lift 
cur city to the democracy of our vision. Amen. 
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AVOIDANCE 


ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
New York City 


In a study of ‘‘conventionalities” I have recently made, certain 
social facts known to ethnologists under the rubric of “avoidance” 
have taken on a somewhat new look to me, and I now venture to 
present them thus recolored with only a preliminary word or two 
about the light cast upon them. 

Social conventions, I take it, are determined by two deep and 
far-reaching instincts, the instinct of gregariousness or the desire 
for companionship, and the instinct for routine or the desire for 
the habitual. These instincts are seemingly incompatible, for our 
habits are readily upset by the habits of others and personality 
is most easily influenced by personality. This incompatibility 
is the task, more or less covert and subconscious, for social con- 
ventions to overcome, by supplying the kind of companionship that 
will be most innocuous to the routine of our life and by eliminating 
chances of companionship with those likely to disturb our routine. 
The task is enormous, but the method we in society take is very 
simple. We merely see to it that we associate only with our own 
kind and avoid those unlike us, or if physical contact is inevitable, 
that we raise up psychical barriers between them and ourselves. 
These barriers are the conventionalities of age, of sex, of ‘‘posi- 
tion,” of nationality, or of race. 

In the conventionalities of family life I see like barriers, and 
among them ‘‘avoidance” and its variations. 

Conspicuous examples of avoidance occur between relatives 
by marriage. In some Victorian tribes a woman’s mother and 
aunts may never in their lives speak to her suitor or husband or 
even look at him. Nor may a man mention his mother-in-law’s 
name.’ If a Wemba sees his mother-in-law coming along the path, 
he must at once retreat into the bush. If he meets her face to 
face, he must keep his eyes fixed on the ground,? a perfect picture 


* Ermest Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London and New York, 1902), p. 400. 
2 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia (London, 
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for the modern cartoonist. A Zulu woman may have nothing to 
do with her father-in-law or with any of her husband’s relatives 
in the ascending line. She may not even name them to herself." 
According to the Li Ki, a Chinese sister-in-law and brother-in-law 
“do not interchange inquiries about each other,’* a degree of 
avoidance we ourselves may practice quite as fully by the opposite 
method of “asking about”’ him or her as a form of respect. ‘‘How 
do you do?” is a simple but most efficient formula for cutting off 
a personal communication. 

The popular explanation of avoidance as an expression of respect qa 
comes nearer the truth, I think, than the orthodox scientific expla- ie 
nation of it as an incest rule. For respectful conduct is merely 
treating persons in a way which puts them at their ease, which 
does not disturb their settled habits; whereas to require anyone 
to make a sudden personal adjustment is never good manners, 
because it is never easy. Hence when a newcomer is introduced 
into the family, such a requirement may be precluded altogether, 
particularly, let us note, between those of a different age or of the 
opposite sex. 

It is the fact that they may be of a different sex which is taken 
as an argument for explaining the practice as an incest rule. But 
a Zulu has to hlonipa her mother-in-law as well as her father-in- 
law. So has a Fijian woman, and in Fiji and among the North 
American Indians a man may have to “avoid” his father-in-law 
as well as his mother-in-law.‘ 

No, although in particular communities avoidance between 
those of the opposite sex related by marriage may be or may have 
become an incest inhibition, it is in general, I think, merely a case 
of the avoidance between the sexes usual in all communities,’ 


he 


* Crawley, p. 400. 2 Book I, sec. i, Part ITI, 32. 


3 T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and ihe Fijians (New York, 1859), p. 107. 

4 Crawley, pp. 402-3. 

5It is not, however, an expression of sexual taboo in quite the sense Crawley 
gives it. Here as in his whole theory he seems to me to exaggerate, if not wholly to 
manufacture, the mystical element he sees in sex taboos. Difference of sex carries 
with it a sense of danger, to be sure, and this sense may express itself in supernatural 3 
ideas; but fundamentally sex taboos are devices against the encroachment of persons i oan 
unlike oneself. 
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rendered particularly conspicuous by the introduction of a new- 
comer into the family circle. 

It is as an expression of hostility aroused by this introduction 
that Tylor explained avoidance. As a stranger he or she is cut." 
I differ with Tylor merely on the point that avoidance is first a 
natural and then a ceremonial method of shirking an adjustment 
in a personal relationship, rather than a method of deliberately 
marking a difference between the stranger and the family he or 
she marries into. 

In support of what may be called the self-protective theory of 
avoidance it is to be noted that although avoidance may be for 
life, becoming a steadfast habit, in some cases, after a lapse of time, 
after people have had a chance to accustom themselves to their new 
relatives, shall we say, the practice of avoidance is given up. A 
Wemba may talk to his mother-in-law as soon as he is a father;? 
so may a Cree Indian.* An Armenian bride has to wear a veil of 
crimson wool over her face and is not allowed to address any senior 
member of her husband’s household, but in course of time the 
house-father, well assured of her behavior, removes her veil and 
unloosens her tongue.* 

Avoidance as we know is practiced not alone between relatives 
by marriage. What may be called avoidance symbolism figures 
in the initiation ritual of many tribes, notably in Australia, and 
tribal initiates have commonly to avoid women, particularly their 
own kinswomen, for varying periods. In the Elema district of 
New Guinea initiates leaving their eravo must not go near home, 
to preclude all possibility of being recognized by their kinswomen. 
A mother who brings her son food must by some noise signal 
her approach to give him time to run back into the eravo.‘ 
Although a Hottentot boy is so tied to his mother’s apron-strings 
until his initiation that he is not allowed to talk with men at 
all, not even with his own father, after initiation—at eighteen— 


* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XVIII (1888-89), 247-48. 

2 Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 259. 3 Tylor, loc. cit. 

4Lucy M. J. Garnett, The Women of Turkey: The Christian Women (London, 
1896), p. 203. 
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he has to avoid his mother altogether, at the risk, if ever he 
speaks to her, of being derided as a baby—no doubt quite as 
trying an insult in Africa as in the United States." A New Britain 
initiate enjoys the utmost freedom with women not of his own 
marriage class, but from his kinswomen he must sedulously hide 
away. If unfortunate enough to meet one in the bush, he must 
hand over to her anything he happens to have with him. This 
forfeit his friends have then to redeem for him, he being in disgrace 
until in this way they compensate the woman “for the shame 
of having met him.’” 

It seems to me that such furtiveness on the part of initiates is 
an expression of the sense of awkwardness felt on both sides, by 
youths and kinswomen alike, through the break in their habitual 
relations. It is also an expression of reluctance to enter into new 
relations with those who have been associated with on other terms. 
In this case as in others the need for an adjustment of personal rela- 
tions is most easily met or dodged by the raising of fresh barriers. 

Such barriers, such variations in the practice of avoidance are 
to be seen again and again in family life. A New Caledonian boy 
is circumcised at three, given the marron or emblem of manhood, 
and expected thereafter to have nothing at all to do with his mother.’ 
In the Society and Sandwich islands a boy takes food in his mother’s 
company only when he is at her breast.4 In China, when married 
aunts or sisters or daughters return home on a visit, they may not 
sit on the same mat or eat from the same dish with the males of 
the family.’ ‘You had no business to be here, Boyne,” says an 
American mother in one of Howells’ stories.° ‘I don’t like boys 
hanging about where ladies are talking together, and listening.”’ 
In these instances, by the way, is not the incest hypothesis a little 
far-fetched? Is not the exclusiveness more easily accounted for 
on the theory that the difference of sex or of age is more considered 
than the likeness through kinship, or on the theory that the kinship 
feeling itself has altered? A Pacific Island or an American boy is 
* Hutton Webster, Primitive Secret Societies (New York, 1908), p. 24. 

2 B. Danks, “‘ Marriage Customs of the New Britain Group,” J.A.J., XVIII, 287. 
3 Webster, p. 23. 5 Lit Kt, Book I, sec. i, Part III, 35. 


4 Ellis, Polynesean Researches, 1, 263. © The Kentons, chap. vi. 
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shy with his mother when he recollects her sex and age. A Chinese 
father is distant with his daughter when her marriage not only 
emphasizes her age and sex, but means that she has joined another 
kinship group. 

Keeping one’s distance in family life, disguising one’s person- 
ality or masking many phases of it, family reserves, family humor, 
the evasions of family conversation are psychical forms of avoid- 
ance perhaps more significant and more general than we realize, 
but avoidance in its narrower technical sense is not after all such 
a common occurrence. It is really an exception to the usual way 
of encountering—or shirking—a change in personal relations—the 
way of ceremony. 


THE CRISIS FACTOR IN THINKING 


ARLAND D. WEEKS 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


In view of the fact that one reasons only when there are prob- 
lems to be solved and that conditions of surprise provoke mental 
activity, and in view of the further fact that, historically, the 
greatest progress has been made when peoples have been plunged ; 
into new environments, as in America and Australasia, it is inter- i 
esting to note current tendencies with reference to probable effects 
upon racial and individual initiative and reasoning. 

It is no longer, if ever, necessary to understand principles and 
constructions to be able to use machinery. Commercial rivalry 
has resulted in the production of engines, watches, typewriters, and iis 
mechanisms of all sorts that require but a minimum of intelligent ’ 
management. Many machines are put on the market “fool proof.” % 
Even the carton of breakfast wafers tells us where to open the 
box—*‘Cut on this line.” 

Along with the tendency on the part of manufacturers to 
minimize the need of mechanical insight on the part of the public, 
there is a centralizing of intelligence in managerial offices and a 
corresponding removal of problems from employees and agents. 
A dead level of almost automatic performance is forced upon 
factory employees, departmental workers, and quite generally 
upon salaried classes, not excluding even a large percentage of 
those employed in educational service. True, the individual of 
natural initiative may break through the organization and regi- 
mentation to which he is subject and achieve some measure of 
creative experience, but can it be doubted that the element of 
surprise and thought-compelling situations may diminish under 
modern conditions ? 

Contrast the regimented lives of city workers and persons whose 
activities are directed from central offices with the frontiersman’s 
life, or with a single day of camping out. The improvising of uten- 
sils, the meeting of emergencies, and reactions to the unexpected, 
485 
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give an exhilarating taste of a life which seems of a different world. 
The life of the frontier has given the world many of its most valu- 
able assets, from Lincoln and Mark Twain to the Torrens title- 
registration law and the Australian ballot. And one may add that 
to peculiarly free conditions of nurture we must attribute much 
of the resourcefulness of Edison and Darwin. 

It is common to refer to modern life as highly complex. This 
should not be taken to mean that the complexity is necessarily 
thought-compelling. Often quite the contrary. One’s relations 
to this complex life may be so simple as to preclude those conditions 
of surprise required for intellectual advancement. The question 
to be asked is, to what extent does the individual find himself 
actually burdened with the problems arising out of modern life ? 
If he shares but slightly or not at all in the management of the 
enterprise with which he is associated, if he is surrounded by 
authoritative rules and conventions, if his work is blocked out 
for him, it may be that anything like initiative and resourcefulness 
will be virtually out of the question. More grave than the economic 
menace of big business is the intellectual menace of centralized 
intelligence, represented by the management of vast enterprises 
from central offices, accompanied on the part of employees by 
rule-following self-effacement, mechanical compliance, and auto- 
matic performance. The arid intellectual atmosphere of large 
regimented groups in business and industry forms a striking 
phenomenon in society today. ‘Business and industrial complex- 
ity certainly creates many problems, but by a centralized solution 
the rank and file of employees tend to become far less thoughtful 
than if they were scattered about pursuing individual and pre- 
carious vocations. 

In contrast with industrial conditions which present fewer 
new situations compelling thought on the part of the rank and 
file, civic and political conditions seem now, as never before, to 
demand reasoning of the citizen. The psychological requirements 
for evoking the highest mental processes are fulfilled in the many 
problems of the day which knock at every door for solution. 

In our many political problems appear both evidence of lack 
of skill in reasoning and promise of gaining that skill, provided the 
electorate is admitted to the practical solution of political prob- 
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lems, especially under direct legislation, and is not ultimately 
displaced by the governmental expert representing highly central- 
ized political intelligence. If questions of government are thrown 
out to all voters, as in the pamphlet to voters in Oregon contain- 
ing 40 measures under the initiative and referendum, there will 
surely exist sufficient opportunity for exercising popular thinking. 
If on the other hand, the average voter were to feel that he had 
no more part in the administration of society than has the factory 
employee and the newspaper reporter in the administration of the 
enterprises with which they are connected, one of the greatest 
opportunities for developing resourcefulness and reasoning ever 
presented would be lost. The mental welfare of the race demands 
that political questions be increasingly forced upon the electorate, 
and that the electorate be expanded to include those who have 
minds to develop. 

It is not to be inferred that situations of surprise immediately 
elicit reasoning of good quality or even reasoning at all. A cry 
of fire throws many into random and hysterical actions. Repeated 
experiences with fires, however, produce more intelligent reaction. 

The persistence of strikes is an evidence of inability to respond 
to historically new situations by thinking. Strikes suggest the 
random, ill-co-ordinated actions of a horse frightened at a news- 
paper, or the embarrassment of a schoolboy before an unexpected 
question. A strike is a short-sighted method of securing economic 
justice. The efficient method of striking by votes and expressing 
demands through the established channels, through laws, implies 
a connectedness of thinking that has not yet been fully attained. 

The election of mutually incongruous representatives by equal 
majorities of the same voters is an evidence to the same end. The 
preference for indirect rather than direct taxation and the assent 
to specious arguments for war are significant. To these might be 
added a multitude of vote-winning tricks with which the practical 
politician is familiar but which are a reflection upon the analytic 
intelligence of those influenced. 

That the new situations of the day in civic affairs have found 
the public unprepared for their rational solution, and that even 
leaders who might otherwise be statesmen are found lacking in 
administrative ability of the highest grade is evidenced by failures 
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of government. The object-minded man, the man trained too 
narrowly in the methods of money-making businesses, the man who 
never had any use for the intangible and the theoretical, and the 
man whose mind has never been subjected to the discipline of 
abstractions in literature and liberal science are largely responsi- 
ble for the bunglings of legislation and the absence of consistent 
and real statesmanship. One of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
however, is that the people are turning instinctively for guidance 
to the university doctrinaire who but a few years ago would have 
been contemptuously retired in favor of the “‘practical’”’ man. 

Under the leadership of wise theorists the extent to which the 
general public may gain power to deal with the principles of social 
administration will no doubt prove remarkable. Uninstructed, the 
average man feels inadequate to the problems of political science. 
But the celerity with which considerable numbers get hold of 
general principles and theory in ethical and sociological fields proves 
the possibilities of popular thinking. The essential conditions are 
the imminence of new situations, the feeling of serious personal 
responsibility for their proper solution, and a fair amount of intel- 
lectual leadership. ‘Too heavy problems thrown at once upon an 
unprepared public lead to discouragement and irrational response. 
Under right leadership the popular reactions to conditions of social 
surprises are increasingly rational, and the intellectual development 
of the race demands both the problem and the thoughtful reaction. 

To insure the full benefits of new situations as compelling think- 
ing there must be a willingness to attack difficulties. The presence 
of new situations does not mean much for thinking unless these 
are such as cannot be avoided or such as the individual elects 
to grapple with. Unwillingness to grapple with difficulties and 
undergo mental stress and strain, which appears especially in levels 
of luxury, and affects great numbers of young people unwisely 
brought up, is a bar to the evolution of intelligence. The spirit 
to find novel situations with which to grapple is, from the stand- 
point of mind in evolution, most admirable of all. 

The part played by education in developing reasoning should 
be unambiguous. Nowhere should there be presented so many 
new situations and conditions of surprise as afforded by education. 
The school may provide more problems in an hour than the student 
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would consciously meet elsewhere in months. From one point of 
view the schools are agencies to precipitate upon students unex- 
pected situations and thought-compelling emergencies. The very 
nature of education for thinking implies that stubborn problems 
surprise the student at every turn. To the extent to which the 
student picks his way easily through a course, to that extent he is 
deprived of the invaluable experience of being compelled to think. 
A curriculum should represent a gauntlet of emergencies, each 
necessitating initiative, resolution, a grasp of new relations, 
resourcefulness, mental readjustment, and constructive thinking. 

One who deals with students must observe that the higher 
processes seem to be largely unexercised in many cases. Whether 
less exercised than formerly may be a matter of debate. But there 
can be no doubt as to the meaning of certain facts and certain 
tendencies. 

The essentially uneducated university graduate is not a myth. 
When one can tell neither by range of interests nor sureness of dic- 
tion and thought whether a suspect is a university product or not, 
there is reason for pause. The fact stated by James Bryce recently, 
that the greatest advances in science have been made by men not 
trained as specialists, suggests a question as to the possibility of 
producing broad thinkers by intensive specialization. The gain- 
ing of the whip hand over the faculty by student interests, repre- 
senting spectacular athletics and social diversion and social caste 
supported by wealth that discredits the impecunious professor, 
tends to make it difficult for instructors to hold students to grind- 
ing tasks. The instructor is perhaps more likely to find that he is 
subjected to problems by the student than that he is subjecting 
the student to thought-compelling conditions. 

While thinking rests upon information, the proportion of 
information to thinking is a vital point. The educational world 
is emphasizing information as never before. This emphasis appears 
in attention paid to the kinds of knowledge regarded as most use- 
ful and in fulness of data and details in bulky departmental courses 
and swollen syllabi. It is even not yet a crime for a writer to take 
more pages than his contribution to thought actually demands. 
Whole volumes appear devoted to the expansion of a single propo- 
sition which an intelligent reader could grasp in a few moments. 
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Over-elaboration of details leaves little need to fill in outlines 
and tax one’s own inventiveness. An excessive amount of refer- 
ence reading and the lecture system alike emphasize mass of 
material at the possible expense of thought activity. 

As an example of an almost perfect educational situation the 
hypothetical case of the law schools suggests itself. Here the 
student is called upon to apply known principles to a new set of 
facts. He must meet an emergency with the aid of memory, but 
with the inevitable use of reasoning. Were the example of the 
hypothetical case more freely followed in general classes, instructors 
would less frequently encounter chambers of vacuity in the student’s 
mind or sink through a quicksand of feeble associations, illustrated 
by the inability of a college student to decide whether any of her 
relatives were living two thousand years ago. 

Society has a right to look to education to maintain standards 
of reasoning. If it fails here there is nothing in education to guar- 
antee that along with the diffusion of useful data there will not 
ensue a dearth of inventiveness and a decline of civilization. A 
spurious educational activity is conceivable unattended by real 
intellectual improvement. 

Assuming the dementalizing influences of centralized industry, 
and cognizant of the distrust of popular ability to assume the duties 
logically devolving upon democratic citizenship, one realizes the 
importance of the question of the sufficiency of education to pro- 
vide effective demands upon the higher mental powers. If our 
complex life is actually an increasingly simple and unexacting life 
for the individual, and if living is to become steadily easier in 
demands upon thought, the importance of assuring every individual 
insistent problems is not to be underrated. 

Railroad tickets are delivered at the door, and the exigencies 
of travel quite forestalled. Every care and worry are taken over 
by agents and experts—for a consideration. Struggle and confu- 
sion, judgment and enforced experimentation are ruled out by 
Over-prosperous parents and coddling functionaries. It was never 
more easy for a simpleton to live. But let us not forget that an 
easy environment, with few conditions of surprise, throws the indi- 
vidual down to the lower reactions and swings the beam toward 


devolution and degeneracy. 


AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The recent developments in our countr* have abundantly shown 
that much of the abuse which has arisen in our political and indus- 
trial affairs has taken place because of the one-sided and exaggerated 
individualism which has been fostered in our educational and 
political system. Our psychology has been individualistic and 
our moral precepts and teaching have been in the direction of 
viewing the individual as a separate agent, alone accountable for 
his success and without obligation to the community which has 
really produced him. The cure for the bad conditions and the 
establishment of a better order of things must, in large part, pro- 
ceed out of a better knowledge on the part of individuals of their 
place and function in society and of their duty to it. This knowl- 
edge cannot be given in a year by way of mere precepts bearing on 
duty in the abstract but must arise from a long inoculation through 
concrete teaching about the social relations of the individual and 
institutions as they are found in action in the community about 
the youth. 

Among the many new educational conceptions which have 
appeared during the last few years the perception of the need and 
worth of socializing the child by the use of his social environment 
is a valuable one. More especially it is to be observed that this 
socialization is in reality a moralization, for, as Professor Dewey 
indicates, there is a vast difference between “moral ideas”’ and 
“ideas about morality,” and what is now needed is the former. 
Moreover, moralization should be a process in which the emotional 
attitude of the child is developed relative to social situations so 
that his moral ideas are moving ideas and in his judgments and 
reactions to a given situation he identifies himself with the side of 
491 
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justice and right, thus exercising the very functions in his school 
career that will be demanded of him in after life. 

Much time is now given to discussing “how morality shall be 
taught.”” Very largely these discussions run to formulating 
schemes of teaching morality by precepts and textbooks. It is 
to be questioned if this formal teaching of morals would make moral 
people. To quote Professor Dewey, ‘these moral principles need 
to be brought down to the ground through their statement in 
social and in psychological terms. We need to see that moral 
principles are not arbitrary, that they are not ‘transcendental’; 
that the term ‘moral’ does not designate a special region or portion 
of life. We need to translate the moral into the conditions and 
forces of our community life, and into the impulses and habits 
of the individual” (Moral Principles in Education, pp. 57-58). 

It is conceived that the embodiment of the social context of 
the child in his educational process, thus giving him an under- 
standing of its nature and operations and a sympathy with its 
best ideals, would be in reality and in a large way moralizing the 
individual. 

As in the case of nature-study, which begins in the early years 
of the school and gives simple lessons about objects in nature 
and which becomes more and more complex in the objects con- 
sidered or in the study of the objects and processes of nature until 
at the end of the elementary schools it is found capable of being 
differentiated into the several natural sciences, so there should be 
a range of social studies which begins with the simple things, the 
persons or functionaries of the community, in the early years of 
the school and takes in larger and larger areas of social facts and 
processes until at the end of the elementary schools the differentia- 
tion into the various social sciences may proceed. This is both a 
preparation for the higher work which will follow if the individual 
goes on in his educational career, and is a preparation for life in 
case the pupil is forced to drop off along the way. 

It is not intended that this should displace history and civics 
which we now have. It would rather be supplemental and founda- 
tional for both. We are not immediately concerned with what 
history is considered to be by competent historians. There is a 
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wide discrepancy between what they would assign as its task and 
what our textbooks of history in elementary schools actually give. 
As these have been written, for most part they have emphasized 
four things: the past, commanding persons, community life on a 
vast scale, and the disconnected event. Perhaps it could be 
summed up in saying they have lacked an interpretation of the 
past life of our nation which would be significant for present life. 
Could Droysen’s definition of history be made more actual, namely, 
“the effort of the present to understand itself by understanding 
the past,” even then the child mind is likely to be swamped in 
attempting to secure a vital, working idea of community life, 
because of, first, the magnitude of the community studied, second, 
the difficulty of dealing with the past so as to make it directly 
fruitful for the present. 

With only an appreciation of what our competent historians 
are doing, and with a desire to avoid the appearance of discredit- 
ing the teaching of history in the schools, it may be said, I think, 
that a kind of study is needed as a supplementary study which 
has for its end the development of the community consciousness 
as a vital, working part of the individual’s life. In my estimation 
social study, when developed by discussion and experience, should 
be able to accomplish this. It would be fitted to do this for these 
reasons: First, it c:inphasizes the small communities, groups that 
are within the mental grasp of the child. Second, it makes use 
of local communities, chiefly, for attaining this aim. The factor 
of immediate interest or interest in the most immediate things and 
conditions is brought into requisition. Third, while communities 
remote in time in the evolutionary sense may be used, nevertheless 
the point of emphasis is on the present and most of the subject- 
matter is current. Fourth, the content of the course and the 
ideational matter is concrete instead of abstract. Interdependence 
and function may appear to be abstract, but when taught by means 
of living agents and personages which the child sees and knows 
they approach the concrete. 

Social study thus seeks to build a working community-con- 
sciousness. At the same time it keeps in the foreground the ideal 
community, the ideal conditions of human life, the ideal relation- 
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ships of man in the service of humanity. Because of this it is a 
needed foundation for the unraveling and the understanding of 
the story told in history. It is a value study and gives the child 
standards of value to measure the worth of the historic events 
as they are met. It enables history to assume larger significance 
than it otherwise could. 

In like manner it is not civics, though civics may be articulated 
with it as a phase of social study. For illustration, botany is 
nature-study but the reverse is not true because the whole is greater 
than its part. Nature-study, proper, opens up all sections of 
concrete nature to view. It is the basis of all the sciences, physical, 
biological, and anthropological. The same is true of social study. 
It gets at all parts and phases of community life, not merely the 
political or governmental. There are five or six fundamental 
phases of social life, or we may call them interests, which are 
expressed in human institutions or organizations, namely, the 
means or instruments through which men operate to satisfy these 
various wants. Some of these important segments of society are 
domestic, political, economic, religious, aesthetic, cultural, and 
sociability or “social.”” Civics covers that small section included 
in the political. It gives but a fragmentary view of man in his 
social relations. Social study would therefore supplement this 
valuable study. 

It would also be a foundation for civics. Civics takes up the 
somewhat specialized study of the functions in society of a section 
of society, as was just said. Social study would first establish the 
idea of a larger entity called society, its interdependent, organic, 
and co-operative nature; secondly, give the idea of the function or 


service of every person or organization as a part of society; third, 
give ideals of what society and community life should strive to be, 
what the individual should be, and what his attitude should be to 
make possible the realization of progress and betterment. As 


Professor Small says of sociology: 

Sociology declares that every thing which every man does is connected 
with every thing which every other man does. Before it is possible to learn 
this truth except by rote, we must get acquainted with a great number of facts 
which exhibit the principle. We must learn to see how one act affects another 
in our own lives; how one neighbor’s conduct has to do with another neighbor’s 
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comfort; how the things that we do depend on the things that others have 
done [A. W. Small, Introduction to Thurston, Economics and Industrial 


History, p. 13). 


The following outline for a course in social study must be 
regarded as being only tentative in nature. It is intended to be a 
suggestion of what such a course might possibly be. No doubt 
if others were to undertake the task of formulating an outline, 
quite different results would ensue. Theoretically, a multitude of 
such courses might be formulated in which the contents would be 
somewhat different from course to course. But it is not so easily 
conceived that the principles involved in their organization could 
vary greatly. A thorough consideration and discussion of this 
particular outline would doubtless result in suggestions which 
would greatly improve and strengthen it. 

A course of study of this nature is not entirely theoretical at 
the present time. At least one state in the Union is conducting 
an experiment in giving social instruction in its public schools. 
The essentials of this present social study course covering the first 
six years’ work have been placed in the state course of study for the 
elementary schools in North Dakota. The experiment is in its 
second year and the writer of this article has gathered consider- 
able information relative to its use and success. Since this topic 
is to be a matter of discussion in one of the sessions of the American 
Sociological Society meeting at Minneapolis in December, the data 
gathered will be reserved for that occasion. The bibliography 
which appears in connection with the various portions of the course 
is intended for the use of teachers. It is apparent that much of 
it is not adapted to their intelligence, or is inaccessible to them. 
The greatest difficulty is experienced in finding accessible and usable 
helps and readings in this line. Special effort will be required to 
develop it. 

B. FIRST FOUR YEARS 

In the first four years of school life the child is at the beginning 
of the larger conception of the world, the idea that there is a larger 
world of activity than he has enjoyed in the home. The child 
of six must have played with other children to a degree and dis- 
covered that similarities and differences exist between himself 
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and others. He has found satisfaction in the presence of other 
children and in carrying on activities with them. Now he is to 
carry this farther and to gain a larger insight into his powers of 
enjoyment and action and of pleasure which comes through closer 
concord and identification of interest. The object of social study 
in this period is not to get the child to build up and formulate a 
doctrine of social life or of social give-and-take, but to establish 
such conditions that the advantages of co-operative action and of 
mutual usefulness may be recognized. 

FIRST YEAR 

Expression of the associational sense and the beginnings of 
converted volition should be accomplished in this year. In so 
far as the children have attended kindergarten previous to this 
year, these preparatory steps have been made in a measure. In 
most cases this privilege is denied. The most natural and obvious 
means of accomplishing the object mentioned are play and games. 
Games of the simple sort are especially adapted to put into effect 
a germinal organization in which a common aim is set up and each 
participant has a part which makes or mars the success of the whole 
enterprise. Hence the child discovers that he must control him- 
self and his bodily members in order to play successfully, his dis- 
position is improved, he gains some understanding of human nature, 
picks up some technique of plans of procedure, may develop some 
initiative and leadership and some idea of group zeal, loyalty, and 
devotion. It is perhaps possible in this first year that the intelli- 
gent teacher may lead the children to discover the facts of inter- 
dependence and co-operation as facts. 

It is assumed that play in the succeeding years will be used to 
further develop the social sense and associational ability. As this 
is an outline of social study the play phase will be dismissed. 

The following suggestions of works helpful to teachers may be 
made: 

Giddings, Inductive Sociology, Book II, Part II, chaps. iii and iv, shows the 
origin of the consciousness of kind and of concerted volition. Funda- 
mental to give insight and understanding. 


Johnson, Education by Play and Games (Ginn & Co.). Deals with nature of 
play and games, play ages, and lists and description of games for each 


play period. 
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Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium (Mac- 
millan Co.). Gives repertoire of games and also social and pleasurable 
elements in them. 

Heller, Mrs. H. H., The Playground as a Phase of Social Reform, Russell Sage 
Foundation, No. 31. Proceedings of the Third Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, a very full outline of all phases of 
organized play. 

Mangold, Child Problems, Book II, chaps. i and ii, on play and the playground 
movement. 

The Playground, November, 1912, “Rural Recreation.” 

Perry, Wider Use of the School Plant, chap. vi, ‘School Playgrounds.” 

Mero, E. B., American Playgrounds, etc. (American Gymnasia Co., Boston, 


1908). 


SECOND YEAR 
A Study of the Home Group 

It is quite as obvious that the home group is the social group 
with which to begin to teach the facts of association as that play 
is the place of expression of the sense of association and the power 
toactinconcert. It is the medium in which the child has developed 
thus far, and it enfolds him during the extra-school hours. Further 
it is the epitome of the larger world in its simpler terms and phases. 
The beginnings of the larger social life and institutions may be 
laid bare, such as the common welfare, need of co-operation and 
division of labor, mutual rights and obligations, law, government, 
culture, religion, and protection. 

Common welfare.—This is probably represented by the word 
“living’’ to the child, and may be brought into sight by questions 
as to what articles and material things are needed for the health, 
happiness, and support of the home, and as to what is most needed 
and what the family could get along without. 

Co-operation and division of labor.—What does father, mother, 
sister, brother, hired help do to furnish the things and services 
needed to make the home? Suppose one should get sick or die 
or go away, what would happen? What article or service would 
be missing ? 

Mutual rights—How much belongs of food, clothing, heat, 
room, etc., to father, mother, brother, sister? May one eat all 
the butter or cake or pie and why? Should mother do all the wash- 
ing, cooking, etc., if children are large enough to help her? Why? 
And so for each member of the family. 
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Law and government.—Are there any rules in the home? Who 
makes them? Who enforces them? Who decides if the offend- 
ing member is guilty and what the penalty is? Are there any 
witnesses in trials? Who is the judge? Do all obey the same 
rules? May father come in with muddy feet if Johnny may not ? 

Culture.—Is there a library? Books? Papers? What for? 
Does anyone talk, tell stories, teach any child? Why? Suppose 
no one talked or read in the home. Is there music? Pictures? 
Is not home a kind of school ? 

And so for religion and protection in the home. 

Some helpful books on this year’s work for giving suggestions 
of the function and importance of the family are these: 

Small and Vincent, Introduction to Sociology, Sections 83-87 (American Book 

Co.). 
Social Elements (Scribner), chap. iv, Family.” 

Elwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems (American Book Co.), 2d ed., 

chap. iii. 

Sealey, The Sociology of the Family (Macmillan). 
Gillette, The Family and Society (McClurg, 1913), chap. i. 
Cooley, Social Organization (Scribner, 1909), Part I, chap. iii, “Primary 

Europe.” 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

A logical advance over the work of the second year is the study 
of the neighborhood. This should be expansive and suggestive 
as in the case of the family. Ideas of relationship should develop 
without dogmatic teachings. The essential ideas obtained through 
a study of the domestic group may be discerned in the next larger 
and more complex group, the neighborhood. Questions should 
be asked to bring out the nature, location, means of carrying on, 
the purpose, and authorization of the work of the various kinds of 
workers of the community. Further questions elicit information 
as to the mutuality of the work done by each, whose needs are 
fulfilled by it, whether those of the worker, the employer, the 
neighborhood group, or larger society, or all. 

Compensation for service in various ways and the exchange 
of products and services may also receive interrogations. 

The average rural community furnishes the following workers 
or functionaries who may be the object of the questions: farmer, 
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teacher, preacher, mail-carrier, blacksmith, carpenter, thresher, 
farm-hand, house girl, justice of the peace, marshal, school officers, 
road supervisors, etc. In a village or city ovher functionaries may 
be added at will, such as merchants, transfer men, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, delivery men, car men, railway employees of various sorts, 
etc. 

A suggestive treatment of the rural and village communities 
in the development of their functions and division of labor is found 
in Small and Vincent, Introduction to Sociology, chaps. iii, iv. 


C. GRAMMAR GRADES 


By a gradual evolution in the method of presenting to the child 
the social matter which surrounds him the teacher has thus far 
proceeded from mere suggestion and motor attitude to something 
approaching analysis and exposition of a systematic nature. The 
grammar grades should see the completion of this development, 
the more systematic efforts being left to the last years. The more 
complex phases of groups and situations may be taken up in the 
fifth and sixth grades and the study should be made more intensive 
by extending the range of the questions to more ultimate causes 
and conditions. Perhaps another distinct advance occurs in the 
ideal pursued by the teacher. The object is to make society appear 
to the pupils as quite as real and vitalized an object as would the 
insect, animal, or plant in the nature-study class. In fact, the 
very object of this social study course is to create in the child’s 
mind that conception of the social world which regards it as a 
working organism, an interdependent and co-operative system of 
individuals, which is to serve as an advance on the common idea 
of so many discreet and independent individuals. 

Further, the teaching should be so dynamic with ethical motive 
that the sentiment of justice and social right, of ideal actions and 
attitudes shall appear, the social judgments shall be built up and 
exercised, and the child be led to identify himself with the principle 
of democracy and fair dealing. 

FIFTH GRADE 

Either of the groups already studied may be reconsidered in 

a@ more intensive manner. But it would probably be better to 
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develop some other group in this way since a new field might arouse 
fresh interest, permitting the reconsideration of the others later, 
if desired. In the following suggestive outline of the intensive 
study of the school the teacher may adapt the material to the situa- 
tion by omitting the consideration of such officials or functionaries 
as are not involved in the school the pupils are acquainted with. 

This outline study of the school is taken from the articles on 
a social science outline by J. S. Welch, Elementary School Teacher, 
May and December, 1906: 


[Intensive study of the school.] a) Principal—Consider: selection of 
teachers and books; arranging course of study; programming studies; noting 
progress of pupils and advancing them in their school work; care of school 
property; of individual and school rights; health and safety of pupils; proper 
janitor service, etc.; service to the social group. 

b) The teacher.—Consider: what she is for; how she does her work; the 
preparation she has made; who benefits by what she does; how she is helped— 
hindered—in her work; whose loss when she is hindered; how hindrance may 
be avoided; what she has a right to expect; her service to the school group; 
to the social group. 

c) The janitor.—Consider: what he does; why he does it; why it is im- 
portant; what the result if neglected; how it may affect us; how he is helped— 
hindered—in his work; what should be our attitude toward him; why; what 
are his needs; how are they satisfied; what he exchanges his labor for; we 
satisfy his needs for what; what he gains; what we gain; what effect his 
absence would have on our work. 

d) The pupil—Consider: what he is here for; basis of the right; who 
makes the privilege possible; what he gives in return; the benefit to those who 
pay for it; who furnishes him the conditions for growth; what his attitude 
should be toward property; why; toward school books; toward his own 
books; why; how he is helped to make wise use of books and materials; how 
the teacher is helped—hindered—in doing this; how the pupil is affected 
when the teacher is busied with nonessentials; what he has a right to expect 
from teachers; what teachers have a right to expect from him; what factors 
make a school; what conditions determine growth. 


An alternative study or a supplementary one to the school may 
be found in a study of a primitive group as a complete organic 
social body. It is another means of gaining an idea of the simpler 
forms and institutions of society. Such a group may be the Siouan 
or the Iroquoian for example. Questions on family, clan, and 
tribal government, on war and peace, on civil and military chiefs, 
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on medicine and medicine-men, on religious ideas and rites, on 
modes of hunting, fishing, raising crops, housekeeping, division of 
labor between men and women, on education of the boys and 
girls, on keeping records of events, on communication and language, 
on implement-making, on mythology, etc., may bring out the salient 
points. 

Expansive helps for teachers in a cheap and accessible form 
relative to primitive life can hardly be said to exist. But the fol- 
lowing references contain some of the matter from which such 
helps may be derived: 

These annual reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology contain so- 
ciological studies of the American Indians mentioned: Seminole, 5th report, 
Pp. 475-531; Siouan sociology, 15th report; the Omaha tribe, 27th report, 
pp. 199-605; the western Eskimo, 18th report, pp. 19-518; both the Prima 
and the Tlinglit Indians are treated in the 26th report. 

Graphic pictures and descriptions of primitive life are contained in 
Miss Dopp’s Cave Dwellers and Tree Dwellers, and in Waterloo’s Story of 
Ab and London’s Before Adam. Chapin’s Social Evolution (Century Co.) 
contains much attractive material on primitive man, tribal society being 
especially treated in chap. viii. 

SIXTH GRADE 

As a study for the sixth grade, pioneer conditions may be 
selected. Such a study would be representative of recent frontier 
conditions or of those a century ago. This would be especially 
valuable to give a working idea of how societies got started and how 
they developed. It would show also how the interdependencies 
began, and how very desirable they were after people had had to 
do without them. 

a) The land.—Consider: what the prairie (or forest) was like; what was 
the character of the soil; what kind of vegetation grew; what kind of animals 
and birds; what advantage the soil, vegetation, and animals would be to settlers; 
what was the climate and how it affected the newcomers or hindered them. 

b) The immigrants or settlers —Consider: where they came from; whether 
they were savage or civilized and what difference it would make in them and 
in what they did; what they brought with them in property, equipment, 
animals, books, and why; what their personal equipment in knowledge, educa- 
tion, skill, ideas of government, religion, and education, taste, and character; 
their motives in settling in an unsettled country as related to getting a living 
and property, their sacrifices in companionship and conveniences, and their 
curiosity about the region. 
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c) The beginnings.—Consider: why the particular piece of ground was 
chosen; why the home was located where it was; how the house and stables 
were built; how the ground was broken (and cleared perhaps); what the man 
did; what the woman did; which could get along best without the other; how 
they protected their home from fire and themselves from disease; how they 
procured or made the articles they needed; what the daily round of work for 
man and for wife; what amusement or recreation; what was done with their 
produce; what they got for it. 

d) The coming of others Consider: the birth of children and the differ- 
ences it made in work and incentive to man and woman; the hiring of a hand 
and its effect on the household cares, on the man’s work, on production, on 
companionship; the appearance of emigrants; why they came; where they 
settled; what they brought of goods and information; the changes it made 
in the life of the original family; how they differed in ideas and personality 
from each other and the difference it made. 

e) The neighborhood.—Consider: how the farms are located; the necessity 
of a survey; how trails and footpaths are used; the likeness of family life and 
what it makes possible; the exchange of work and co-operation; the beginnings 
of specialization, the ferry, transportation; exchange of produce; the new 
store and how it becomes a social center; the appearance of a blacksmith-shop 
and its effects; the school, and why, results; the church, and why, results; 
organization of a township, why, effects and services. 


Especially helpful books on the fifth-, and especially the sixth-, 
grade work are: 
Small and Vincent, Introduction to Society, chaps. i, ii, on which the outline 
for frontier life is based. 
Thurston, Economic and Industrial History, first few chapters on occupation. 
Proceedings of the North Dakota Historical Society, Vols. I and II. 
F. J. Turner, The Significance of the Frontier in American History, extracts 
given in Bullock, Selected Readings in Economics. 


An alternative or supplementary study to the pioneer com- 
munity may be found in the correlation of the geographical and 
social factors of a physiographical unit. 

Consider: 

a) The topography in its area, configuration, altitude, and water courses, 
showing how each of these bears out the distribution of population. 

b) Climatic conditions in the way of temperature, length of seasons, and 
amount of moisture precipitation with reference to farming and other occupa- 


tions, products, etc. 
c) Soil and natural resources, such as forests, fish, mines, and waterfalls, 


in their significance for farming, lumbering, fishing, mining, and manufactur- 
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ing industries. The kinds of soil and the fertility of the soil would furtier 
differentiate occupations. 

d) Populations, races, and nationalities, as to origins and characteristics, 
only in so far as they are necessary to explain differences which retard or 
promote the regional well-being and in so far as they illustrate the larger world. 

e) Industries, in their bearing on the location and distribution of people, 
their reasons for particular locations, their relation to the life of the region, 
and their conditioning influences in the establishment and maintenance of 
commercial relations with the larger world. 

f) Transportation and communicating facilities, in their bearing on the 
prosperity and satisfaction of the region and their influence on locating larger 
collective populations for commerce and manufacturing. In connection with 
these last two points much supplementary reading might be done. This is 
a good place to get out into the larger world by following the threads of com- 
munication and transportation to see how they really relate and unify the 
region with others. 

g) Influence of pursuits and occupations on the life of the people of the 
region in the way of customs, habitations, dress, education, religion, culture, 
and government. 


In addition to one or both of these studies, the civics of the 
district and township should be taken up by the use of some stand- 
ard text on civics which treats those items in a working manner. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Social study in the seventh and eighth grades becomes more 
mature, reaches out to grasp principles for the solution of problems, 
gets organized so as to illuminate specific situations, yet must 
remain essentially concrete, because the pupils are still children. 
In the seventh year the study of civics may comprise the civics 
of county and state, the better type of texts affording adequate 
syllabi for the purpose. The emphasis in teaching should be 
thrown on functions and duties of officers, good as opposed to bad 
systems of nomination and election of officers, rather than on the 
enumeration of offices and mere memorization of election dates. 
The average civics, especially those on local government, are 
purely static things, synopses of election dates, names of officers, 
and dry statements of duties. They are lifeless, and unless the 
teacher has fire and imagination, a real understanding of our politi- 
cal life, and an enthusiastic conception of what government should 
be and do, the study will be of slight value. Some of the newer 
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texts are dynamic and functional. Careful selection will arm the 
teacher with a competent text as syllabus. In the eighth year 
the civics study should be devoted to the study of national govern- 
ment, particularly in its working aspects. 

A study of how government is actually conducted by means 
of organized parties which control nomination, election, and 
therefore legislation and principles of administration, and the 
popular movements to bring the government closer to the people 
should be placed in the foreground. Such texts as Foreman’s, 
or James and Sanford’s seek to accomplish this end. 

The other phase of the social study might be devoted to a con- 
sideration of rural social problems. If country pupils are to gain 
a conception of the specific problems which exist in rural life, the 
process of enlightenment should take place in school before the 
bulk of the boys and girls have passed out. In the rural regions 
there is an especially heavy elimination from school in the later 
years. In many portions of the nation only a small percentage 
actually complete the elementary grades. Hence some discussion 
of these problems should be given at least as early as the seventh 
grade. 

In the absence of published texts on rural social matters which 
are available for rural teachers, the outline may be made a little 
fuller. The particular problems or general topics presented here, 
if the teacher faithfully prepares the material for suggesting a 
variety of questions on each subtopic and phase, and for interest- 
ing information and data, will probably develop the chief points 
of importance. Naturally the information cannot be offered in a 
suggestive outline. Sufficient references are given to develop the 
facts pertinent to most of the topics and subtopics. 


I. The Rural Problem. 

1. Origin of: Recent agitation; no agricultural deterioration; exists 
in perception of improvable conditions; work of the Roosevelt 
Commission. 

. What it is: 

a) Improvement in the business of farming: Scientific agriculture; 
scientific accounts; scientific marketing. 
b) Improving in education to make schools meet demands of farm 
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c) Improvement in living conditions: The home; the roads; the 
church. 

d) Improvement in association and organization. 

e) Improvement in health and recreation. 

3. How to meet it: By agitation; by discussion; by co-operation; 
by organization. 

References.—Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress, chap. ii, “The 
Problem of Progress”; Fiske, The Challenge of the Country, chap. i; Kern, 
Among Country Schools, chap. i, “The New Country Life”; Bailey, The 
Housing of the Farmers, pp. 6-25; Rural Life Commission Report (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.); Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology (Sturgis & Walton Co.), 
chap. v. 

II. The Problem of Better Agriculture. 
1. Soil sterilization: Methods of its accomplishment: one-crop 
method; poor cultivation. 

. Soil improvement: Rotation of crops following fertilization; soil 
inoculation; improved cultivation. 

. Advantages of diversification: Makes farming more stable and 
certain; uses labor supply to better advantage; feeding stock prod- 
uce makes double profit. 

. Keeping accounts of farming: 

a) What it covers: Fields seeded, with area, location, varieties, 
time, cultivation, amount of seed, amount of produce; cost of 
labor, seed, machinery used, of feed and horse-power; amount 
of sales. 

b) Advantage: Gives record of what is profitable and unprofitable, 
and degree of profit of given produce; puts farming on business 
basis. 

. Marketing organization: 

a) Agencies which absorb farmer’s profits: Middlemen; line 
elevators; railways. 

b) Protective agencies: Co-operative societies; American Society 
of Equity; Farmers’ Union. 

References.—Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress, chap. iii, “The 
Expansion of Farm Life”; Bailey, The State and the Farmer, chap. i; Fiske, 
chap. iv; Harwood, New Earth, chaps. iii, vi, x, and xv; Gillette, chaps. 
vii, viii; United States Agricultural Department, Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 28, 
44, 54, 132, 242, 245, 257, 315. 

III. Social Phases of Grain Raising. 
1. Wheat raising (as sample): Social importance. 
2. Soil and seeding: 

a) Importance of good seed: Purity; vitality; adapted to the 

region. 
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b) Preparation of the soil. 
c) Seasons for seeding. 
. Climate and wheat growing: Conditions or ranges of temperature; 
moisture; distribution of rain in seasons. 
. Machinery and wheat growing: 
a) Kinds used in production. 
b) Comparison with former methods. 
c) How they are made and sold. 
. The farmer and the wheat market: 
a) His dependence on the market by reason of his specialization. 
b) The fact of competition with other producers. 
c) Supply and demand, and price. 
d) Middlemen organizations and control of price. 
e) Transportation system as necessary to connect with market: 
What it gets; can farmer set freight rates? 


Rural Labor. 
1. Deficiencies in rural labor: 
a) Supply lacking at time of need. 
b) Vicious and unreliable characters. 
c) Unspecialized and untrained for farming. 
. Reasons for labor problem: 
a) Dislike of farm work. 
b) Dependence on floating city population. 


c) Irregular, partial, and seasonal demands for farm labor. 
. Betterment of conditions: 
a) Develop work for labor throughout the year, so as to hold the 
supply in the country. 
b) Provide for labor families to encourage permanence and give 
living advantages. 
References.—Gillette, chap. x; Fiske, pp. 74-82. 


V. Making Farm Life More Attractive. 

1. Why people leave the farm: 
a) Social attractions of cities. 
b) Improved living conditions in cities. 
c) Low estimate of farming and farmer. 
d) Hard work and drudgery. 
e) Cultural disadvantages. 

. Making home attractive: 
a) Improved homes: Heating plants; bathing facilities; inside 

toilet; improved kitchen devices. 

b) More books and periodicals. 
c) Beautification of home. 
d) Beautification of grounds. 
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e) Music. 

f) Making cooking scientific. 

. Making outdoor work attractive: 

a) Use of labor-saving machinery: Windmills; gasoline engines or 
other motor power for machines run by hand; milking machines; 
riding machinery. 

b) Shorter hours and faster pace. 

c) Diversification of crops and industry to distribute work and 
decrease need of rush. 

d) Scientific agriculture to increase intellectual element. 

4. Improved roads for quick communication, travel, and visiting. 
5. Social center for associational purposes. 


References.—United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletins, 
Nos. 1 and 5, “‘Beautifying the Home Grounds’; No. 270, “Modern Con- 
veniences for the Home”; No. 126, “Practical Suggestions for Farm Build- 
ings’’; Henderson, Social Spirit in America, chap. ii, “Home Making as a 
Social Art”; Gillette, chaps, vi, ix, xii; Fiske, chap. iii; McKeever, Farm Boys 
and Girls, chaps. iii, iv, v, x, xiii, xv. 


VI. The School and Farm Life. 

1. Conditions of a vigorous living school: Professionally trained 
teachers; large number of pupils to create interest; grading and 
classification; good buildings and equipment; regular attendance. 

. Defects of rural schools: Untrained teachers; small number of 
pupils; irregular attendance; lack of graded system; small, poorly 
heated, poorly ventilated buildings; city-made course of study, 
books, and ideals; absence of training for the chief business of the 
community—agriculture and domestic economy. 

. Remedies: Consolidation most advantageous because it attracts 
better teachers, makes attractive, differentiated, and equipped 
buildings which permit grading, teaching of agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic economy; transports pupils, thus securing 
better attendance; multiplies pupils, which makes for enthusiasm; 
provides a center for the varied social needs of the community; and 
furnishes organized play and recreation so much needed in country 
life. 


References.—Foght, The American Rural School, chaps. i, v, vii, ix, xi, xv; 
Kern, Among Country Schools, chaps. ii, x, xii, xiii, xiv; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 232, ‘Consolidated Rural Schools and 
Organization of a Country System”’; Gillette, chap. xvi; references at end of 
chapter; Fiske, chap. vi; McKeever, chaps. xvi, xvii; C. C. Schmidt, ‘The 
Consolidation of Rural Schools,”’ Education Bulletin No. 3, University of North 
Dakota, 1912; probably the best work on the subject. 
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VII. Rural Hygiene. 
1. Social importance of good health: 
a) The poor, the defectives, and the criminal classes spring from 
devitalized classes. 
b) Physical weakness produces unhappiness, irritation, bad dis- 
position. 
c) Sickness a great inconvenience and expense. 

. Menaces and suggestions as to rural health: Infected water supply; 
neighboring barnyard filth; uncleanness in production of milk 
supply; emptying slops in yard; uncared-for closets; stagnant 
pools; exposure and colds; bad teeth; eyestrains, poor hearing, and 
poor breathing, especially of school children; bad methods of pre- 
serving and keeping food; propagation of germs by drinking-cups, 
pencils, books, etc.; patent medicines; want of proper bathing 
facilities. 

. How schools may be made sanitary: Scrubbing floor; whitewashing 
plaster; painting woodwork; jacketing the stove; window ventila- 
tors; covered water tank; cleansed and disinfected closets. 

References.—Allen, Civics and Health; Foght, The American Rural School, 
chap. xiv; Gillette, chap. xi, with references; Isaac Bemer, Rural Hygiene; 
Kern, Among Country Schools, chap. v. 

VIII. Good Roads and Farm Life. 
1. Significance for civilization: Roads in Roman Empire; roads in 
Europe today. 

. Social function of roads: Local transportation of produce; inter- 
change of courtesies; growth of ideas and fellowship; basis of 
prosperity of schools, lodges, churches, sociables, entertainments, 
spelling-matches, musical classes, etc. 

. Economy of good roads: Saving in hauling; saving in wagons and 
horses; increases value of land; speed and pleasure in travel. 

. Methods of securing roads: ‘‘Working the roads”; cash wages; 
working prisoners; state aid as local support. 

. Kinds of country roads: Earth roads and split-log drag; sand-clay 
roads and puddling; burnt clay roads and lining; dust preventive; 
hard roads—gravel, shell, stone. 

References.—United States Department of Agriculture, ‘Roads and Road 
Building,’ ‘Macadam Roads,” “Use of the Split Log Drag,”’ Farmers’ Bul- 
letin, No. 321; Fiske, chap. iii; Gillette, chap. ix; Henderson, Social Spirit 
in America, chap. vi. 

IX. Socializing Country Life. 
1. Facts of lack of social life in country as compared with city: 
Churches; theaters; neighbors; public balls; amusement places; 
recreation; libraries; culture clubs, etc. 
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2. Causes of social poverty: Isolation; bad roads; absence of large 
and specialized buildings; individualistic philosophy; depreciation 
of play and recreation; lack of reading-habit; the work-habit. 

. Means of socialization: Good roads; automobiles; telephones and 
rural delivery; schools and churches built for social purposes; 
farmers’ organizations such as institute, grange, American Society 
of Equity, farmers’ unions, etc.; mothers’ clubs and literary clubs 
among women; athletic meets and tournaments at school grounds; 
literary and debating clubs; spelling-matches; lectures and enter- 
tainments; moving-picture shows; banquets, feasts, and “socials.” 

References.—On social isolation: Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress, 
pp. 17-22; Bailey, Insufficiencies in Country Life, “The Training of the Farmer,” 
pp. 15-19; Butterfield, “The Country Church and Progress,” chap. xii; School 
Buildings for Social Purposes, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
232, on consolidated schools; Foght, “Libraries for Rural Communities,” chap. 
xiii, and Kern, chap. vi; Johnson, Education by Play and Games, “Organized 
Play and Recreation’; Butterfield, ‘Farmers’ Institutes,” chap. vii, and 
Kern, chap. ix; Butterfield, “The Grange,” chap. x, “Opportunities for Farm 
Women,” chap. xi; Fiske, chap. v; Gillette, chaps. xiii-xviii; McKeever, 
chaps. vi-x. 

THE LARGER SOCIAL WORLD 

The larger side of social life, that which reaches beyond the 
local community into the nation and world, may be developed 
by means of a brief discussion once or twice a week of the events 
which are transpiring in the world at large. This should be done 
in a manner that would made each event treated mean something 
for life by showing how it changes conditions and thus makes for 
improvement or deterioration. 

A brief treatment and discussion of certain phases of our indus- 
trial history would also be useful to cultivate the idea of the articu- 
lation of ourselves with the world and to give an understanding 
of some of the pressing economic issues. The little weekly paper 
entitled Current Events, published in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is recommended as exceedingly useful to accomplish the former 
purpose. Thurston’s Economic and Industrial History would give 
the material for the second, and an account of its size is quite 
usable. Coman’s /ndustrial History of the United States, or Bogart’s 
Economic History of the United States are fuller and more preten- 
tious. It would be sufficient to select only the more recent problems 


of labor and industry. 
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VARIABILITY AS RELATED TO SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


A CRITIQUE 


LETA STETTER HOLLINGWORTH 
New York City 


This paper is the outcome of prolonged reflection on the doctrine 
of greater male variability. It comprises an attempt to assemble 
and review briefly data at present accessible as to the comparative 
variability of the sexes in mental traits, and to discuss critically 
the hypothesis that the great difference between the sexes in intel- 
lectual achievement and eminence is due to the inherently greater 
variability of the males. This hypothesis is stated clearly and 
concisely by Thorndike' thus: 

The trivial difference between the central tendency of men and that of 
women which is the common finding of psychological tests and school experi- 
ence may seem at variance with the patent fact that in the great achievements 
of the world in science, art, invention, and management, women have been 
far excelled by men. One who accepts the equality of typical (i.e., modal) 
representatives of the two sexes, must assume the burden of explaining this 
great difference in the high ranges of achievement. 

The probably true explanation is to be sought in the greater variability 
within the male sex 

In particular, if men differ in intelligence and energy by wider extremes 
than do women, eminence in and leadership of the world’s affairs of whatever 
sort will inevitably belong oftener to men. They will oftener deserve it. 

It is at once evident how important are the implications here 
stated for those who hope much from the present tendency to 
remove all disabilities of law, custom, and prejudice from women. 
If the explanation of women’s failure to achieve significant things 
in the fields named by Thorndike is really to be found in the 
inherently greater variability of males, then complete liberation 
of women from excessive maternity and from all the consequent 
customs and legal disabilities that have developed, will result 

L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology (1910), p. 35. 
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only in raising the average intelligence and happiness of the race. 
We shall not expect any increase from this source in the number 
of eminent individuals, nor in achievement of that high order 
which forces knowledge and wisdom farther. 

Thorndike’ states the implications for pedagogy thus: 

This one fundamental difference in variability is more important than all 
the differences between the average male and female capacities .. . . a slight 
excess of male variability would mean that of the hundred most gifted indi- 
viduals in this country not two would be women, and of the thousand most 
gifted, not one in twenty Women may and doubtless will be scientists 
and engineers, but the Joseph Henry, the Rowland, and the Edison of the 
future will be men; even should all women vote, they would play a small part 
in the Senate Not only the probability and the desirability of marriage 
and the training of children as an essential feature of woman’s career, but 
also the restriction of women to the mediocre grades of ability and achievement 
should be reckoned with by our educational systems. The education of women 
for such professions as administration, statesmanship, philosophy, or scientific 
research, where a very few gifted individuals are what society requires, is far 
less needed than education for such professions as nursing, teaching, medicine, 
or architecture, where the average level is the essential Postgraduate 
instruction, to which women are flocking in large numbers is, at least in its 
higher reaches, a far more remunerative investment in the case of men.? 

The first discussion of the comparative variability of the sexes 
bore on anatomical traits, and began about a century ago. The 
anatomist Meckel’ concluded on pathological grounds that the 
human female showed greater variability than the human male, 
“and he thought that since man is the superior animal and varia- 
tion a sign of inferiority, the conclusion was justified.” Later, 
when anatomists and naturalists arrived at the conclusion that the 
male is more variable, variability came to be regarded as an advan- 
tage, a characteristic affording the greatest hope for progress, and 
finally as the probable explanation of the fact that all the world’s 
greatest deeds of intellect have been the deeds of men. This 
latter view obtains at present among men of science, though not 
without exceptions, the most notable of whom is Karl Pearson.‘ 

t E. L. Thorndike, “Sex in Education,” The Bookman, XXIII, 213. 


2 The italics here are mine. 
3 Meckel, Manual of Descriptive and Pathological Anatomy (see Ellis, Man and 


Woman [1909], p. 410). 
4 Karl Pearson, Chances of Death (1897). 
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It will be well at this point to consider not only the social and 
biological significance of variability, but also the connotation of 
the term itself, and whether every author who discusses variability 
means the same thing. There is, in fact, complaint among authors 
that the term is indefinite. Even in their controversial matter, 
Ellis and Pearson complain of each other that there is failure to 
define the word. Theoretically greater variability always implies 
greater range, if the trait distributed conforms to the Gauss curve 
of probability. Empirical data, however, are not yet forthcoming 
to demonstrate that mental traits conform to the theoretical curve; 
and there is at present no conclusive empirical evidence to show 
that in cases where the coefficient of variation is greater for one 
sex than for the other, this greater variability consists in greater 
range. If we neglect theory and confine ourselves to facts as 
demonstrated, greater variability is found to consist in any or 
all of three typical conditions: 

1. Greater range (Series B as compared with Series A). 

2. Equal range for both groups, but greater frequency at the 
extremes for one group (Series C as compared with Series A). 

3. Smaller range for the more variable group, with slight 
flattening at the top of the curve of distribution (Series D as 
compared with Series A). 

A fourth condition is found in the work of Bonser, where the 
males are seen to be more variable than the females, though the 
range for the sexes is equal, and the frequency at both extremes is 
nearly twice as great for the females. This case will be taken up 
later in connection with other results from Bonser. 

Let us now consider a hypothetical case. Table I gives four 
possible distributions of the same trait, including the same number 
of cases. This trait may be, for example, ability to perform an 
amount of work in a specified time, this ability being indicated 
by units varying from 1 to 15. Let Series A be a group of 1,000 
women, and let Series B, C, and D be groups of 1,000 men each. 
It is seen that these Series all show greater variability on the part 
of the males (reference to Table I will show just how much greater 
is the A.D. in each case), but the social implications differ widely. 

tH. Ellis, Man and Woman (Appendix). 
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In Series B the greater variability of the males consists in greater 
range. It is on this Series that we might base the explanation of 
the fact that all the world’s greatest deeds of ntellect have been 
the deeds of men; for here no women equal the best men. 

In Series C the greater variability of the males consists in greater 
frequency at the extremes, the range being equal. On this Series 
might be based an explanation of the fact that more men than 
women have reached the same degree of eminence. It would not 
explain why no women have reached the greatest eminence. 

In Series D the greater variability of the males consists in a 
flattening at the top of the curve of distribution, the range for 
the men being actually Jess than for the women. 

Now it is clear that if social significance is to be attached to 
greater variability, not only the coefficient of variation must be 
stated, but also what form the distribution takes. Obviously a 
greater male variability like that shown in Series D would have 
no validity at all in explaining why the greatest deeds of intellect 
have been the deeds of men. If greater male variability takes 
this form, all the greatest deeds will be those of women. 

In his discussions of greater male variability and its implica- 


tions for pedagogy, Thorndike’ theoretically means greater range: 
“Though the central tendencies were the same, there would still 
be two men of the hundred who were better than the best woman 
and two men who were worse than the worst” woman.” ‘This 
condition would be represented under Series B. But, in discussing 
certain statistics regarding third-year high-school classes see Table I, 


Pp. 514. 

This condition would be that of Series C. The range for the 
sexes is equal, but the frequency at the extremes is greater for 
males. Such cases of greater variability do not suggest an explana- 
tion of the fact that no women have achieved the greatest intel- 
lectual eminence. They would only explain the condition in which 
twice as many men as women achieved the same intellectual 
eminence. But our chief problem is to explain why no women have 
equaled the best men. 

Havelock Ellis? in a chapter on ‘‘The Variational Tendency 


t E. L. Thorndike, op. cit., p. 42. 7H. Ellis, op. cit., p. 412. 
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of Men,” discusses certain anatomical and pathological data which 
show, on the whole, the greater variability of the male. Karl 
Pearson, in a polemical article, undertook to disprove the conclu- 
sions of Ellis, stigmatizing them as “scientific superstition.” This 
controversy between Ellis and Pearson is very familiar to students 
of social science, and each of us may weigh the evidence for himself, 
since we have here two authorities, of perhaps equal competence, 
in diametrical disagreement. 


TABLE I 


| FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
DEGREE OR AMOUNT OF THE | 


Trartt MEASURED 
Series A i Series D 


| 
| 


Series B Serres C Series D 
Men Men Men 
= 1,000 = 1,000 = 1,000 
Central Tendency iat =8 =8 =8 
Average Deviation Ft =1.544 =1.406 =1.330 


On the whole boys are twice as frequent as girls in the youngest and oldest 
age, and about one and one-half times as frequent at ages fourteen and nineteen. 


But if it were definitely proved that there is greater male 
variability in anatomical measurements, it would only suggest, 
not prove, that there is greater male variability in mental traits 
also. Very, very little precise evidence has been adduced as to 
the comparative variability of the sexes in mental traits. Such 
general evidence as that previously brought forward, for instance 
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by Ellis, that the great geniuses of the world have been men, and 
that there are at the same time more idiots among men, is obviously 
fallacious. For the geniuses on the one hand may be accounted 
for by the fact that woman’s biological function of reproduction 
has so conditioned her that eminence in the fields where mental 
energy is publicly recognized has been extremely improbable; 
and we should expect statisticians to find more idiots and feeble- 
minded individuals among men, because they take their data 
from institutions, where defective men are more likely to be 
admitted than women of the same degree of defectiveness. Women 
have been and are a dependent and non-competitive class, and 
when defective can more easily survive outside of institutions, 
since they do not have to compete mentally with normal individuals, 
as men do, to maintain themselves in the social milieu. This 
conclusion is well confirmed by the records of the Clearing-House 
for Mental Defectives at the Post-Graduate Hospital in New 
York City. Among 1,000 consecutive cases of mental defect 
(including idiocy, imbecility, and feeble-mindedness), taken from 
all cases diagnosed at this Clearing-House during the years 1912 
and 1913, there were 568 males and 432 females. But of indi- 
viduals over sixteen years of age there were caly 78 males, while 
there were 159 females; and of individuals over 30 years of age 
there were 9 males and 28 females. A detailed account of this 
study may be found in an article recently published. At present 
it suffices to point out that the fact that females escape the Clearing- 
House till beyond the age of thirty years three times as frequently 
as males, fits very well with the fact that more males than females 
are brought to the Clearing-House, on the whole. The boy who 
cannot compete mentally is found out, becomes at an early age 
an object of concern to relatives, is brought to the Clearing-House, 
and directed toward an institution. The girl who cannot compete 
mentally is not so often recognized as definitely defective, since 
it is not unnatural for her to drop into the isolation of the home, 
where she can “take care of” small children, peel potatoes, scrub, 
etc. If physically passable, as is often the case, she may marry, 


*L. S. Hollingworth, ‘The Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex,” Medical 
Record, 1913. 
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thus fastening herself to economic support; or she may become a 
prostitute, to which economic pursuit feeble mentality is no barrier. 
Thus they survive outside of institutions. The writer has fre- 
quently questioned those who accompany these feeble-minded 
women over thirty years of age to the Clearing-House. Their 
tardy appearance there is usually accounted for by the fact that 
some accident has at last happened: “her husband has just died”’; 
has rheumatism, and can scrub no more”’; illegitimate 
pregnancy has again befallen, to the distraction of relatives’; 
“she was a prostitute, but physical illness has driven her in from 
the street.’”” No one can doubt that there are scores of feeble- 
minded women at large, to whom these accidents have not 
happened. 

It will be well at this point to survey and compare precise 
data already at hand to show sex differences in mental variability. 
Such data have been assembled here from scattered sources. 
Thorndike" gives precise data tending to show greater mental 
variability in men and boys. He calculated as well as might be 
from data given, the variability for each sex in the traits tested 
by Helen Bradford Thompson.? His results show that men are 
about one-twentieth more variable than women, in these experi- 
ments. He also concludes from certain measurements of reaction 
time, spelling, arithmetical ability, etc., that “it is extremely 
probable that, except in the two years nearest the age of puberty 
for girls, the male sex is slightly more variable.” 

Wissler’s results with college students show female variability to be in 
general about nine-tenths that of males. The number of women measured 
was, however, only 42, and the ratio of female variability differed greatly in 
the different traits, so that the nine-tenths would, by itself alone, be of no 
great reliability.s 

Thorndike deplores the fact that there is so little precise data 
at hand, but leaves us to suppose that he considers what is avail- 
able as sufficient to lend a very, very high degree of probability to 
the conclusion which he states, and which was quoted at the out- 
set. Several articles and monographs, however, have appeared 

t E, L. Thorndike, of. cit., pp. 33-43. 

2H. B. Thompson, The Mental Traits of Sex (1906). 3 Thompson, op. cit. 
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since 1910 which are in disagreement with the results cited by this 


author. 

Wells' in a study of “Sex Differences in the Tapping Test” 
reached the conclusion that men are more variable than women. 
He had, however, only ten subjects, five women and five men—too 
small a number on which to generalize. In another study including 
five women and five men this author concludes: 

The groups of subjects are perhaps too small to expect any special sex 
differences to be illustrated In the addition test the performance of 
the women is much more variable than that of the men, in the number-checking 
test it is much less so. 


H. L. Hollingworth? made a study of judgments of persuasive- 
ness, using advertisements as material. He had as subjects 20 
Juniors in Barnard College and 20 Juniors in Columbia College. 
Among his conclusions he states: ‘‘ Men correlate with their group 
average about 25 per cent more closely than women,” and “the 
range of variability in the above coefficient is for the men only 
43 per cent as large as for women.”’ In the course of discussion 
this author says: 

Another set of measurements of interest is found in the figures which show 
the approximation of the individual’s judgments to the average judgment of 
his group The coefficients for the women range between —o.13 and 
0.66, thus giving a total range of 0.79, with the average at 0.48. For the 
men the coefficients cover a much narrower range, varying between o. 40 and 
©.74, thus giving a total range of only 0. 34, a range only 43 per cent as large 
as that of the women. The average for the men is 0. 59, the median is 0.61, 
being thus about 25 per cent higher than the same for the women. Only 
four women exceed the median for men, while all the men but four exceed the 
median for women. 

Both of these facts—that of higher correlation and that of narrower 
range—point in the same direction, that is, toward the greater homogeneity 
of the group of men. The high coefficients indicate that any one man selected 
at random will be a better example of the characteristics of his group than 
will a similarly selected woman of her group. And the narrow range again 
indicates the tendency of the men, not only to depart but slightly from the 
type, but also to depart in approximately equal degrees from it. Whether 


*F. L. Wells, “Sex Differences in the Tapping Test,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 1909. 

7H. L. Hollingworth, “Judgments of Persuasiveness,” Psychological Review 
XXVIII (1911), 4. 
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these facts point to a greater general variability of women as compared with 
men, or only to the particular composition of the two groups taking part in 
this experiment, one cannot say. But the present method seems to indicate 
a concrete and interesting way of studying this much disputed question of 
the relative variability of the sexes, in what may be called the higher mental 
processes. 

E. K. Strong, Jr.,* in a study of the merits of advertisements 
by the method of relative position, had twenty-five subjects— 
fifteen men and ten women. Among his conclusions he states the 


fol.owing: 

An inspection of the diagram of Table I shows that the range of judgments 
for the men is much less than for the women, i.e., from +0.84 to o for the 
men, and from +0.75 to —o.43 for the women. Both have 55 per cent of 
the entire range below the median judgment. But the average A.D. of the 
medians of the individual judgments for each advertisement for the women 
is 69 per cent greater than forthe men. This is the more striking, as the women 
would apparently be a more homogeneous group than the men, as they were 
all Juniors or Seniors in Barnard College, and within a very few years of each 
other in age, while the men included graduate students and professors and vary 
at least twenty years in age... . . J A comparison of the two groups shows us 
that the P.E. of the women averages 69.7 per cent greater than that of the men, 


In the arrangements of another series of advertisements, where 
a greater number of subjects was used, this author found the 
women to be less variable than the men. He remarks upon these 


contradictory findings as follows: 

It is true that the methods employed in the two chapters are different. 
But if different methods can give exactly opposite results as to variability, 
they can be of little value as to its determination. Personally I believe that 
the situation is this. The results of chap. vii show that when women are 
given an equal opportunity with men to rate appeals (advertisements) they 
are able to classify their dislikes as readily as their preferences, which the 
men do not do. Such a condition naturally results in a greater total range 
where methods of experimentation similar to those in this chapter are used, 
and consequently in a seemingly greater variability. A careful analysis of 
the data will not really show greater variability of judgment among the women. 
What it does show is that women have more and greater dislikes and are surer 
of them. 

Hollingworth, however, used the method employed by Strong 
in chap. vi, and his results show women to be more variable than 
men by this very method. It is also true that to say that the 


1 E. K. Strong, Jr., Relative Merits of Advertisements (1911), pp. 78, 79- 
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women varied more because ‘they have more and greater dislikes, 
and are surer of them” is not to conclude that ‘“‘a careful analysis 
of the figures will not show greater variability of judgment among 
the women.” It is only to restate the fact that women do vary 
more in this case than men do, in affective processes. 

Table XVI in Strong’s monograph gives details from which 
he concluded that men are more variable. These figures show that 
the group of women does not differ as much from the first group 
of men in variability as the first group of men differs from the 
second group of men. For the group of women Q=3.5; for the 
first group of men Q=4.0; for the second group of men Q=5.0. 
Thus the group of women differs from the first group of men by 
.5, and from the setond group of men by 1.5. Averaging these 
we get d=1.00. For the two groups of men d=1.00. On page 
59 of his monograph Strong explains the great variability of the 
second group of men (Q=5.0) on the ground that the group is 
composed of uneducated persons who were possibly unable to 
differentiate complex appeals. Thus he explains a difference in 
variability between two groups of men on incidental grounds, but 
describes the same amount of difference in variability between a 
group of men and a group of women as a sex difference! 

Gertrude Kuper’ studied children of various ages and classes 
in their responses to a series of appeals. ‘‘ The children numbered 
over 200, 10 boys and 1o girls for each year’s age from 6.5 to 
16.5. They were almost entirely attendants of the public schools 
of New York City, and came from quite varied sections of the 
city.” This author draws the following conclusion: 

A great sex difference was found in the variability measures as calculated 
for the various ages, appeals, social classes, and nationalities. In every case 
but two the girls exceeded the boys in their P.Z., and in these two exceptions 
the boys’ P.E. was once greater than the girls’ by 5 per cent, and another time 
exactly equal to the girls’ P.EZ..... The girls’ average P.E. was 1.66; 
that for the boys was 1. 36. 

A monograph just published by Garry C. Meyers? offers an 
opportunity to note sex differences in variability, and is more 

* Gertrude Kuper, “Group Differences in the Interests of Children,” Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods (1912), p. 377. 

2 Garry C. Meyers, Incidental Memory (1913). 
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valuable from our point of view than any of the studies already 
cited, because he investigated a much greater number of subjects. 
His study of incidental memory of objects of common experience 
bills, coins, and stamps—comprises 704 subjects—337 males and 
367 females. Meyers classified these subjects into groups, and 
these groups range from third-grade pupils to college students, 
teachers, merchants, and bankers. The tables in which he gives 
the data for these groups separately have been studied and from 
them have been tabulated the number of groups of males showing 
greater variability than the corresponding group of females, and 
the number of groups of females showing greater variability than 
the corresponding group of males. The total number of groups is 
182. Of this number 65 groups show greater variability for the 
males; 107 groups show greater variability for the females; 10 
groups show exactly equal variability for both sexes. On the basis 
of these figures one might infer that females are much more 
variable than males. In his general conclusions about incidental 
memory for these objects Meyers himself says: 

The amount of overestimation and underestimation of the sizes of the 
one dollar bill, stamp, and coins decreases as age and experience increases, 
and is as a rule greater for the females than for the males. Generally the 
males are better performers than the females, and less variable. 

Meyers also studied incidental memory for words, using 1,663 
subjects—773 males and 890 females. He states among his general 
conclusions: 

The females are markedly superior to the males for average number of 
words remembered and for average efficiency; they have a high central ten- 
dency, vary more in the high schools and fourth grades; but in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades they vary less than the males. 

It must be noted here that the finding scarcely agrees with the 
exception previously quoted, i.e., that girls are more variable at 
the years nearest puberty, for on the average it seems likely that 
these two years would fall in the seventh and eighth grades, rather 
than in the fourth grade and the high school. 

William Brown’ in a study of The Correlation of Mental A bilities 
found that in groups of about equal homogeneity with respect 

*W. Brown, “Correlation of Mental Abilities,” British Journal of Psychology 
296. 
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to age, training, etc., females are more variable in crossing out 
E, R; males are more variable in crossing out A, N, O, S; the sexes 
are equally variable in motor performance; males are more vari- 
able in the addition test, in speed, and females in accuracy; in 
the Miiller-Lyer Illusion the male children are more variable, and 
the female adults are more variable. 

Fox and Thorndike’ studied arithmetical abilities of school 
children, using as subjects 28 boys and 49 girls. As to variability 
they conclude that in addition girls are only 93 per cent as variable 
as boys, and in multiplication only 96 per cent as variable. 

Stone’ also studied arithmetical abilities of school children in 
various school systems, using as subjects 250 girls and 250 boys. 
Six tests were given in four systems. Out of the 24 groups thus 
yielded, 9 show a greater variability for the boys, 14 show a greater 
variability for the girls, and 1 shows the same variability for both 
sexes. If we average the coefficients of variation for all groups, a 
procedure for which there seems to be little justification though 
not infrequently employed, the boys are found to be only 99.5 
per cent as variable as the girls. Stone himself says: 

This table shows that for the first two systems—the boys are somewhat 
more variable, and in systems 8 and 14 about the same amount less variable. 
This is interesting, and points to a need for further investigation, for the 
common opinion is that men are more variable than women; and supposedly 
boys more so than girls. But as seen by the averages for these four systems, 
so far as these 250 boys and 250 girls show the true tendency, there are no 
more exceptionally bright or exceptionally dull pupils among the boys than 
among the girls at this age. 

Bonser’ in a study of arithmetical abilities of school children 
had a greater number of subjects than Stone and a much greater 
number than Fox and Thorndike. He tested 757 pupils—385 
boys and 372 girls. He found that in arithmetical ability boys 
are only 66 per cent as variable as girls. 

Bonser studied the reasoning ability of these 757 pupils with 
the result that in controlled association girls are once more variable 

*Fox and Thorndike, “Sex Differences in Arithmetical Ability,” Columbia 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, XI. 

2 Stone, Arithmetical Abilities (1908), p. 36. 
3 Bonser, The Reasoning Ability of Children (1910), p. 20. 
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and once less variable than boys; in selective judgment the girls 
are once more variable and once less variable than the boys; in 
arithmetical ability, as noted above, the girls are much more 
variable than the boys; in literary interpretation the boys are more 
variable; in spelling the boys are slightly more variable. Bonser’s 
final conclusion regarding sex differences in variability in reasoning 
processes is as follows: 

Taking the totals of all, the boys are slightly higher, the ratio being 
1.047. The fluctuations are so numerous, and the differences so slight, that 
it seems unsound to make any general statement to the effect that the boys 
of these grades are more variable than the girls, in so far as these tests have 


shown. 

Bonser’s study affords a case' which illustrates very well the 
prime importance of considering the whole table of frequencies when 
we wish to infer social consequences. He distributed his subjects 
as to age, sex, and grade, and the medians and quartiles show much 
greater variability in age on the part of boys. Bonser states this 
fact as follows: 

The variability in age is seen to be much greater among the boys than 
among the girls, as shown by a comparison of the Q’s. 

But fortunately for our purpose, Bonser gives the complete 
table of frequencies. From this we are able to see in what the 
greater male variability consists. We see that the range for the 
sexes is equal. At the oldest extreme we find 1.04 per cent of 
the boys and 1.88 per cent of the girls, while at the youngest 
extreme we find 0.51 per cent of the boys and 1.06 per cent of 
the girls. The boys are more variable, but the highest achievements 
are more than twice as frequent, and the lowest achievements are 
nearly twice as frequent, on the part of girls. The social significance 
would be the exact opposite of what greater male variability is 
ordinarily supposed to imply. 

None of these studies was made for the chief purpose of studying 
sex differences in variability. The variations were calculated and 
stated more or less incidentally. There has been no attempt to 
select for reference here studies which found greater female varia- 
bility. All studies known and accessible to the present writer, 


* Bonser, op. cit., p. 20. 
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where the variability of the sexes in mentai traits has been com- 
puted, have been noted. In view of the facts that in many of the 
cases the conclusions are based on a small number of subjects, and 
that the evidence is conflicting, it seems necessary to conclude that 
the comparative variability of the sexes in mental traits has not 
been determined experimentally. If the evidence can be said to 
point in one direction rather than another, a greater female varia- 
bility seems actually to be indicated in experiments so far made on 
the higher mental processes. 

But even if it were determined that men actually do vary more 
in mental traits than women de, still nothing would be proved 
regarding their inherent variability. In order to establish the 
greater native variability of either sex it is necessary to show 
(1) that in the trait being distributed the opportunity and training 
of the sexes have been exactly equal, and (2) that in neither group 
has variability had more or less survival value than in the other 
group. 

Under these conditions the only measurements of the sexes 
that may properly be compared with respect to variability are 
the measurements of infants at birth and for a short period there- 
after. These are limited to anatomical traits, and objections are 
made to the validity of _ ven these data. No measurements, 
especially mental measurements, of adults under the social customs 
which have obtained in the world of men and women fulfil either 
of our two necessary conditions. Men and women have devoted 
themselves to different activities because of the very different 
parts they play in the reproduction of the species. Women are 
under the biological necessity of bearing and rearing the children, 
and in the present almost as invariably as in the past, child- 
bearing has implied and compelled as a consequence the one 
occupation of housekeeping. Thus intellectual variability had 
no survival value for women, but rather the opposite. Women 
married, or were married by their parents, at an early age. They 
bore children—and many of them, since until the present century 
the very existence of a nation depended on the increase in its 
numbers of fighting men. All the influences of social pressure, 
religious precept, and even of the legal restriction of knowledge 
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have been brought to bear on women to the end that there might 
be enough increase in the population to offset the wastage of war 
and disease. Physiological facts made it natural, and consequent 
public expectation made it well nigh imperative, that women should 
contribute to the care of these numerous children by housekeeping. 
This was formerly almost absolutely the case, and even in this 
century the cases of women who have found a way to vary from 
the modal occupation and status, and yet procreate, are rare indeed. 
Individual prejudice hinders, poverty forbids, or society enacts 
legal measures against it, as in the case of a New York City teacher, 
which was recently given much publicity in the daily press. But 
men, except slave men, could always procreate and at the same 
time be as diverse in occupation, trade, and inclination as possible. 

Thus (1) the opportunity and exercise of the two sexes in the 
traits which make for intellectual achievement have been very 
dissimilar in kind and amount, and (2) for one sex variability has 
had survival value; for the other sex it has had no survival value— 
this by virtue of the different parts played by the sexes in perpetuat- 
ing the race. Darwin" says: 

With respect to the causes of variability we are in all cases very ignorant, 
but we can see that in man, as in the lower animals, they stand in some rela- 
tion to the conditions to which each species has been exposed during several 
generations We see the influence of diversified conditions in the more 
civilized nations; for the members, belonging to different grades of rank, and 
following different occupations, present a greater range of character than do the 
members of barbarous nations 

This statement by Darwin involves, of course, a fallacy. For 
we do not know whether the civilized nations are more variable 
because they are civilized, or civilized because they are more 
variable. We can, however, paraphrase this statement and apply 
it to the situation of the two sexes. Men have been influenced 
by diversified conditions; they have followed the greatest possible 
range of occupations, and have at the same time procreated unhin- 
dered. Women have been limited to one set of activities, because 
of the part they play in the perpetuation of the species. 

Men of science studying the ever-interesting subject of genius 
and leadership have pointed out women’s inferiority to men in 


t Charles Darwin, Descent of Man (1871), p. 44. 
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art, science, war, politics, and invention. They have diligently 
sought to explain the causes of this failure on the part of women. 
Ellis finds the causes in the greater primitiveness, less variability, 
and greater affectability of women. Lafitte finds the cause in the 
fact that women’s minds are concrete and incapable of abstraction. 
Upton finds it in the fact that woman “is emotional by tempera- 
ment and nature, and cannot project herself outwardly.” Thorn- 
dike finds it chiefly in the greater variability of the male, and 
partly in the fact that women lack the fighting instinct. Count- 
less men have found it in the “‘less ability” of women. None, so 
far as I know, has announced that he finds it in the conditioning 
influence of woman’s biological function, the inescapable fact that 
she bears and rears the children. Frederic Harrison among 
general writers, in an essay on “The Future of Woman,” recog- 
nizes the great influence that excessive maternity has had on 
woman’s achievement: 

We look to the good feeling of the future to relieve women from the agoni- 
zing wear and tear of families far too large to be reared by one mother—a 
burden which crushes down the best years of life for so many mothers, sisters, 
and daughters—a burden which, while it exists, makes all expectation of 
superior education or greater moral elevation in the masses of women mere 
idle talk. 

Yet Harrison ends by forgetting this entirely, finding the 
final causes of woman’s inferior achievement in “‘slighter nervous 
organization,” “‘smaller cerebral mass,” and in the fact that she 
is subject to the catamenial function and men are not. 

J. McK. Cattell* in his study of the thousand most eminent 
persons of history says: 

I have spoken throughtout of eminent men as we lack in English words 
including both men and women, but as a matter of fact women do not have 
an important place on the list. They have in all 32 representatives in the 
thousand..... Belles lettres and fiction—the only department in which 
women have accomplished much—give ten names. ... . Women have not 
excelled in poetry or art. Yet these are the departments .... in which 
the environment has been, perhaps, as favorable for women as for men. 
Women depart less from the normal than men—a fact that usually holds 
throughout the animal series. . . . . The distribution of women is represented 
by a narrower, bell-shaped curve. 


tJ. McK. Cattell, ‘Statistical Study of Eminent Men,” Popular Science Monthly, 
LXII. 
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It is interesting to notice that the “only department in which 
women have accomplished much” is one in which work could 
be carried on more or less successfully in conjunction with 
the modal occupation—providing there was wealth enough to 
hire servants for the actual drudgery. Cattell does not say 
explicitly what he means by the implied unfavorableness of the 
environment for women in lines other than art and poetry. He is 
not entirely certain that the environment has been as favorable 
for them as for men even in art and poetry, since he qualifies his 
statement by “perhaps.” But it is clearly implied that this 
author recognizes an environmental condition unfavorable to women. 

It seems indubitable that great numbers of women of intellectual 
gifts, confronted with the necessity of choosing a “career” or 
“domestic happiness,” have chosen, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously the latter. And it must be remembered that even the 
possibility of a choice has existed only in recent times; that through- 
out almost the whole course of history women were predestined to 
their work of housekeeping. It is not and cannot be known how 
much nor what grade of potential leadership has thus been turned 
into energy-absorbing channels where eminence is impossible. 
Housekeeping and the rearing of children, though much commended 
to women as proper fields for the exploitation of their talents, are, 
unfortunately for their fame, not fields in which eminence can be 
attained. No one knows, for instance, who at present is the best 
housekeeper in America, nor who has borne and reared the largest 
and finest family of children. It is not known how much intel- 
lectual acumen is being brought to bear on these ends. Eminent 
housekeepers and eminent mothers as such do not exist. Yet to 
say that women of great intellectual gifts have not thus expended 
their energies is to affirm either (1) that there are no women of 
intellectual gifts, an affirmation now passé in the scientific world, 
(2) that intellect is unattractive to men, and that thus the most 
intelligent women are left unmarried, (3) that the most intelligent 
women will not marry, or (4) that the bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren, and the performance of household tasks at present coincident 
therewith constitute no handicap to the highest attainment in the 
fields where eminence is possible. 
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Such statements as these are very likely to be construed as 
an attack on maternity as such. It is certain, however, that no 
such attack is intended. The whole and the sole purpose of this 
paper is to criticize the hypothesis that inherently greater male 
variability is the cause of woman’s failure to attain intellectual 
eminence. Such a criticism involves the unsentimental statement 
of biological facts, and of their social consequences. Men of science, 
seeking the cause of woman’s failure, have not sufficiently recogn'zed 
these facts and consequences, or else they have deemed it unpeda- 
gogical to announce them. We do not need, even, to look to the 
high ranges of achievement for light on our thesis. We need only 
to take the grade of intellectual attainment represented by the 
Ph.D. degree. It is proposed soon to make a comprehensive 
study of the percentage of women who have taken this degree 
after becoming mothers, as compared with the percentage of men 
who have taken it after becoming fathers. It is likely that any 
person of academic experience would forecast the result that few 
or no women have taken this degree after becoming mothers. 

Cora Sutton Castle’ in her study of eminent women has 
attempted to determine why women have not played a greater 
part in the history of intellectual progress. She has treated 
eminent women with respect to their matrimonial relations, occu- 
pations, ages, nationalities, and epochs. But she has not yet 
determined the number of children borne by those women who 
attained eminence through their intellectual labor, as compared 
with the birth rate among women in general during the time when 
these women lived. Castle implies that woman’s failure may be 
due to lack of educational opportunities, but we have farther to 
seek than that. For how did it come about that woman lacked 
educational opportunities ? What was the genesis of this situation, 
since in the beginning there was no “educational opportunity” 
for either sex ? 

Thorndike has gone farther than almost any other man of science 
in declaring that woman’s failure may to some extent be due to a 
difference in instincts connected with reproduction. He declares 
also that “We should first exhaust the known physical causes” 


* Cora Sutton Castle, Statistical Study of Eminent Women (1913). 
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before we proceed to any assumption of mental inferiority in 
explaining woman’s lack of achievement. But have these ‘‘known 
physical causes” been exhausted if we end with the conclusion 
that “the probably true explanation is to be found in the greater 
variability within the male sex’? Surely we should consider first 
the established, obvious, inescapable, physical fac. that women 
bear and rear the children, and that this has always meant and 
still means that nearly 100 per cent of their energy is expended in 
the performance and supervision of domestic and allied tasks, a field 
where eminence is impossible. Only when we had exhausted this 
fact as an explanation should we pass on to the question of com- 
parative variability, or of differences in intellect or instinct. Men 
of science who discuss at all the matter of woman’s failure should 
thus seek the cause of failure in the most obvious facts, and 
announce the conclusion consequent upon such search. Other- 
wise their discussion is futile scientifically. 

Undoubtedly one of the most difficult and fundamental prob- 
lems that today confront thinking women is how to secure for 
themselves the chance to vary from the mode of their sex, and at 
the same time to procreate, in a social order that has been built 
up on the assumption that there is and can be little or no variation 
in tastes, interests, and abilities within the female sex. It is a 
problem that has never confronted men. At times it seems well- 
nigh insoluble. But to affirm that it is insoluble is at the same time 
to affirm that there will always be a hard choice confronting women 
whose tastes vary from the mode; that there will be restlessness, 
unhappiness, and strife with the social order on the part of these 
individuals; and that society must tend to lose the work of its 
intellectual women or else lose their children. 

Briefly our thesis may be summed up thus: 

1. The greater variability of males in anatomical traits is not 
established, but is debated by authorities of perhaps equal com- 
petence. 

2. But even if it were established, it would only suggest, not 
prove, that men are more variable in mental traits also. The 
empirical data at present available on this point are inadequate 
and contradictory, and if they point either way, actually indicate 
greater female variability. 
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3. But even if it were established that there actually is greater 
male variability in mental traits, it would only suggest, not prove, 
that there is greater inherent variability. For (a) the opportunity 
and exercise of the sexes have been dissimilar and unequal; (6) intel- 
lectual variability has had survival value for men, but for women 
it has had little or none—this by virtue of the different parts played 
by the sexes in the perpetuation of the species. 

4. It must be remembered that variability in and of itself does 
not have social significance, unless it is known in what the varia- 
bility consists—whether in greater range, greater frequency at the 
extremes, or in flattening at the top of the curve of distribution. 

5. It is undesirable to seek for the cause of sex differences 
in eminence in ultimate and obscure affective and intellectual 
differences until we have exhausted as a cause the known, obvious, 
and inescapable fact that women bear and rear the children, and 
that this has had as an inevitable sequel the occupation of house- 
keeping, a field where eminence is not possible. 

As a corollary it may be added that 

6. It is desirable, for both the enrichment of society and the 
peace of individuals, that women may find a way to vary from their 
mode as men do, and yet procreate. Such a course is at present 
hindered by individual prejudice, poverty, and the enactment of 
legal measures. But public expectation will slowly change, as the 
conditions that generated that expectation have already changed, 
and in another century the solution to this problem will have been 
found. 
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ASSEMBLIES 


CHARLES S. GARDNER 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


When a number of persons are assembled the mental processes 
of each are modified, so that his thinking, feeling, and acting 
are different from what they would be were he alone. Each is 
more or less conscious of the presence of the others, and this con- 
sciousness affects in some measure his mental state; this modifica- 
tion of his mental state is reflected, however slightly, in his bearing 
and action and, in turn, reacts upon the mental state of those in his 
presence. There is initiated at once a series of interactions between 
the persons assembled which cannot stop until they are again dis- 
persed. This class of psychical phenomena is of peculiar interest, 
and increasingly so in this age of dense massing of population and 
of great popular gatherings. 

We may for convenience divide assemblies into several classes. 
The three chief classes we shall distinguish according to the con- 
ditions under which the assembled persons are brought together. 

1. There is the purely accidental concourse. A number of 
persons find themselves near to one another by accident, as each 
pursues his individual way. They are there with no common pur- 
pose, and have no other sort of common interest in being there. They 
have no psychical unity. If we may use the expression, their unity 
is only spatial; they are in the same locality at the same time, 
and perhaps this unity is only for the moment. 

Now, the proposition as to mental interaction was stated as 
universal, but it may fairly be questioned whether it holds good as 
to an accidental concourse. When, for instance—to take an 
extreme case—a number of people, each of whom is bent upon his 
own separate purpose and going his own way, find themselves in 
juxtaposition on the street, can it be claimed with reason that there 
results a modification of the mental life of each? Certainly in such 
cases the interaction is at a minimum; and yet a little careful intro- 
spection and observation seem to me to show that even under such 
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circumstances the thinking of the individual, although absorbed in 
his own affairs at the time and oblivious of the presence of others, 
is not quite the same as it would be if he were isolated. If in no 
other way, he is probably subconsciously influenced. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of only theoretical interest and may be passed by. 
From the psychological point of view the matter of chief importance 
about such chance assemblies is that they may be so easily con- 
verted into crowds with a decided mental unity. A slight incident 
may arrest the passing throng on the sidewalk and focus the 
attention of all; and instantly the interaction of many minds, even 
if it were wholly absent before, becomes obvious and more or less 
powerful according to circumstances. A mob may originate in 
this way, when the incident that focuses the attention of the throng 
is of a highly exciting character, and especially if it arouses to a 
high intensity some of the more powerful emotions and some strong 
leader is ready with the appropriate suggestion. 

To the preacher the psychology of the street throng is of interest 
because of the revival of street preaching—a method of reaching 
the masses which has been so effectually used by the Salvation 
Army and is now copied by an increasing number of Christian 
workers. Its effectiveness consists, first, in the contrast which a 
religious service and appeal offer to the environment of street life, 
where men are engaged in the diligent pursuit of material values. 
The soft, sweet strains of a Christian hymn rising amidst the din 
and roar of traffic is a most effective means of arresting the atten- 
tion; and the appeal to men to turn their thought toward the things 
that transcend time and sense often succeeds, by its very strange- 
ness in such surroundings, in awakening a thrill in a heart that 
would under ordinary circumstances be wholly unresponsive. In 
the second place, the voice of the singer or preacher often falls upon 
the ears of a passer-by at the ‘‘psychological moment;” for a man 
is often peculiarly conscious under these conditions of the strain 
and pressure of life, of the sordidness of materialism, of the mocking 
vanity of a life of transgression, of the need of moral cleansing, and 
of spiritual consolation and support. At such moments his mind 
and heart are quite susceptible to the religious appeal. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, street preaching is not easy. 
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Only a few are sufficiently interested to be held; the urge of 
business is upon them; many stop for a moment and then move on; 
newcomers are constantly arriving. The speaker addresses a 
moving procession which swarms by a little nucleus of interested 
listeners. It is extremely difficult to secure a sufficiently stable 
group to induce mental unity. The diverting and distracting 
influences are very hard to overcome. There is required something 
which excites powerful emotions in order to form a unified psycho- 
logical group under such conditions. 

2. The inspirational gathering.—This is a coming together of 
people with the common purpose of being stimulated or inspired by 
appeals to their intellectual or emotional nature. To be more 
specific, this kind of assemblage has three characteristic marks. 
First, it is physically segregated—usually shut up within the walls 
of a building, though in some cases it meets in the open air. This 
gives it the unity of locality in such a way as to emphasize the 
consciousness of unity. The persons so brought together feel their 
unity all the more from the fact that they are separated as a group 
from other men, i.e., the local unity itself develops a certain measure 
of psychic unity. Second, its members have a unity of purpose in 
being present. Often this sense of common purpose in being 
together is only relative and indefinite; and in the case of the 
average church congregation, some of whom are present solely and 
many partly from force of habit, other motives operate which are 
only remotely related, if related at all, to the purpose which is 
supposed to have influenced them. However, on the whole, such 
gatherings have a certain unity of purpose, loose and indefinite as 
it may be, which constitutes a psychical bond of considerable 
strength. Third—and this is a very important characteristic 
which differentiates it sharply from other kinds of assemblies—its 
members are there to be entertained or stimulated or influenced in 
some way. They may take part, more or less, in some of the 
exercises or proceedings, but primarily they are there for the pur- 
pose of receiving some intellectual or emotional stimulation. Such 
an assemblage is the audience at a lecture, the crowd at a theater, 
the congregation at a church. In the latter, however ritualistic or 
informal may be the service and however much or little the people 
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may participate in it, their fundamental purpose is to receive re- 
ligious inspiration, which they expect to come chiefly through the 
leader. This receptive attitude is a very significant factor in the 
psychological situation, an important condition of the psychical 
effects which may be developed. It manifestly renders it easier to 
bring about mental unity or fusion than under any other conditions. 
In gatherings of this type we may distinguish three stages of mental 
unity. 

(1) In the primary stage the psychical fusion is low and there is 
a high degree of self-conscious individuality among the members. 
There is, as already indicated, a certain degree of mental unity due 
to the local separateness of the assembly, to the similarity of 
purpose in being present and to the common attitude of receptivity. 
But this is all. Each person is self-centered, and there is little 
common feeling. The critical faculties of each are in the ascendant, 
and the words and acts of the speaker or leader, in so far as they 
succeed in securing attention, are coolly weighed in each auditor’s 
mental balances; while the thoughts of those whose attention has 
not been secured are busily engaged with their personal interests, or 
idly drifting according to the laws of association, or sinking toward 
the level of drowsy extinction. Perhaps the interest is keen but 
predominantly intellectual, and is thus of a character to accentuate 
the individuality of each and keep the psychic fusion at a minimum. 
But whether there be an exclusively intellectual activity or an 
anarchic wandering of the attention or a somnolent relaxation of 
consciousness, there is little common emotion, very little blending 
of the separate units into a psychical mass in which each realizes 
that his mental reactions coincide with those of others. The 
speaker addressing such a group will feel that his words are falling 
upon critical or indifferent or sleepy ears. 

(2) The secondary stage is marked off from the primary by no 
hard-and-fast lines; but is characterized by the lowered indi- 
viduality and the increased mental fusion of the personal units 
composing the assembly. The intellectual activity of each is less 
independent and autonomous, is more limited by a common 
emotional state into which all have been brought. Emotion has a 
very important influence upon the activity of the intellect. Up to 
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a certain point it stimulates intellectual action, and beyond that 
point hinders it more and more; but whether stimulating, as in its 
lower degrees, or inhibitive, as in its higher intensities, emotion is 
always directive of whatever intellectual activities are going on; 
because feeling defines, if it does not determine, the line of interest 
and it is interest which engages the intellect. Consequently in a 
gathering in which a common feeling of considerable strength has 
been developed the individuals are partially blended into a psychical 
mass in which the one pervasive emotion intensifies the conscious- 
ness of unity and orients the intellects of all in a given direction. 
The tendency to individualistic thinking, i.e., thinking independent 
of or diverse from that of the assembly as a whole, is to a large 
extent inhibited. Mark that it is the tendency to diverse thinking 
that is inhibited; the individual is not conscious of the limitation 
that is upon him. In so far as he is fused with others he simply 
does not tend to think differently from the mass; or to state it in 
other words, to the extent to which his individuality has been 
merged he feels no impulse to assert his mental independence. He 
is not aware that his mental autonomy is curtailed. 

But in this secondary stage the individuality of the units has 
not wholly disappeared. The fusion is partial only; a measure of 
independence remains to the average person. He is more sug- 
gestible; is more thoroughly under the influence of the speaker; he 
is less able to recollect and utilize all the resources of his intellect by 
bringing them to bear upon what is said or proposed. He is less 
critical, more easily convinced and led. But his will has not been 
paralyzed; his action still represents his personality, though not 
the outcome of so thorough and deliberate a consideration of all 
the issues involved. There are many cases in which the individual 
has become so thoroughly subject to habit, so warped in his inclina- 
tions, so biased in mental action by long persistence in certain 
courses of conduct that he is incapable under ordinary conditions of 
weighing with approximate fairness the pros and cons of an issue 
which involves those habits and inclinations. The scales of his 
judgment are loaded. He sees the better way but is unable to 
choose it when the test comes. The habitual drinker, the sensual 
libertine, the veterans of vice and the victims of bad habits, in 
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general, see the evil of their ways but have become so perverted 
that the reasons against indulgence are not effective with them, are 
borne down or smothered by the clamorous insistence of appetite, 
which gives exaggerated force to the considerations in favor of in- 
dulgence. Frequently in these sad cases of one-sided or perverted 
natures it is the emotional contagion of the crowd, if it does not 
reach the point of excess, which, by acting as an inhibition upon 
these vicious inclinations, balances the man up and gives his rational 
nature a better chance to express itself; and by the aid of this 
influence he may be able to reach and fortify himself in moral 
decisions which give a new direction to his life. 

(3) The third stage of psychic fusion is reached when the 
individuality of the personal units has disappeared; or perhaps we 
should say when the only elements of individuality left to them are 
the reflexive or instinctive peculiarities of their individual nervous 
constitutions. The modifications of their emotional natures 
resulting from their intellectual organization have disappeared. 
The fusion is complete. This is the mob state. The individual no 
longer thinks, reasons, chooses. His action does not represent his 
personality, but is simply his reflex or instinctive reaction under the 
powerful influence of the crowd-suggestion. He has reached a 
state which is very similar to, though not identical with, hypnosis. 
It should again be noted that he is not conscious of the limitation 
upon him; he does not realize that the action of his rational 
faculties is suspended. He simply does not differentiate himself in 
thought from the mass. His actions no more represent himself 
than those of the hypnotic subject under the influence of the 
operator; indeed his true self is more completely annihilated for 
the time. The hypnotic subject nearly always refuses to obey a 
suggestion which runs counter to his deep moral instincts. But 
the personality is so completely suspended in the mob-state that a 
man may be induced to do things which are in absolute contra- 
diction to his self-respect and his profoundest moral convictions. 
How often is a man thus led to commit murder who would be 
horrified at the suggestion under ordinary circumstances and would 
resist it even in the hypnotic trance! Not only ridiculous but 
disgraceful acts are sometimes performed under the sway of crowd 
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suggestion, the sense of personal decency being lost in the wholesale 
collapse of the personality. It is doubtless true that when the 
psychic fusion of the crowd reaches its limit it involves a dis- 
integration of the personality more thoroughgoing than can be 
accomplished by any other known means, except certain forms of 
disease. Of course, there is no responsibility, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for the deed performed under such conditions. The 
individuals in such a mass—I speak only of the extreme phenomena 
of this type—are like so many leavesina tornado. They are simply 
a herd of cattle in a panic or a fury—except that there is in each one 
a temporarily paralyzed rational and voluntary power, which may 
by some means be again awakened into activity. Until that is 
done their action, because of the complexity of the forces involved, 
is more incalculable than the shifting of the wind. But the mob 
may also do deeds that are chivalrous or heroic. Whether its 
action is despicable, horrible, or noble depends upon the character 
of the emotion which at any time is in the ascendant, and, as the 
emotions are exceedingly unstable and variable, the mob’s per- 
formances may quickly shift from one extreme of the moral scale to 
the other; and yet, strictly speaking, a mob is not an ethical entity 
and its acts are non-ethical. 

The passing of an assembly into the second and third stages of 
unity may be accurately described as a process of inhibiting the 
intellectual or rational control of conduct, which is accomplished 
by collective suggestion in a state of high emotion. But the 
rational control itself is essentially of an inhibitive character. The 
normal personality consists, first, of a substratum of inherited nerve 
co-ordinations, reflexive and instinctive; and, second, of a system 
of ideas which are the deposit of personal experience, plus a certain 
inscrutable and indefinable power of choice which develops along 
with the organization of the mind. Now, the impulses of the 
instinctive nature are controlled by the mental organization which 
is the result of individual experience; and this control is exercised 
mainly, if not exclusively, by the arrest of many among the con- 
flicting impulses which originate in the numerous contacts with our 
environment or in our organic sensations; by the stopping of some 
impulses the right of way is given to others, which thus pass on into 
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realization as our volitions. In a fused mass of men the collective 
suggestion simply suspends these individual inhibitive functions; 
and in so far as they are suspended, the reflexes and instincts are 
left exposed to be played upon by the external influences of the 
crowd or mob. 

Now, these reflexes and instincts constitute our racial inheri- 
tance; they are the parts of our nature in which, notwithstanding 
individual peculiarities, we are most nearly identical with our 
fellow-men. They are a common patrimony. It is in the mental 
systems built up in personal experience that we are most widely 
differentiated, and it is by the interstimulation of their common 
instincts and the parallel suppression or suspension of their unlike 
intellectual systems that men are fused into a psychic mass. 

If we should ask whether it is more important to stress the 
common elements in our human nature, to develop in men the 
consciousness of their community of life, or to emphasize their 
divergent variations, to make them sensible of their distinctive 
individualities, the true answer would be that both should be done 
in about equal proportions. We are living under conditions which 
promote a very high differentiation of men, and conditions which 
at the same time bring the population together in increasingly vast 
and dense communities and favor and facilitate the assembling of 
men in ever larger masses. A notable phenomenon of urban life every- 
where is the building of mammoth auditoriums for the gathering 
of people in great numbers; -and there is a tendency to the enlarge- 
ment of lecture halls, theaters, and churches. These frequent, large 
aggregations of people, in which, as we shall see, collective sug- 
gestibility is greater and the units are more readily fused than in 
smaller ones, constitute one of the most effective means of develop- 
ing and strengthening the consciousness of the unity of men in an 
age of high specialization of individuals and groups; if only the 
process of psychic fusion can be kept from going to the excess which 
effaces the sense of individual responsibility, disintegrates and 
weakens personality, and results in hurtful collective action. 

The first stage of mental unity of the assembly is best suited to 
instruction. The class in the lecture room has this degree of unity, 
and a certain measure of common feeling is desirable as a means of 
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intellectual quickening. But the development of the feeling beyond 
a low intensity should be avoided. Wherever the didactive purpose 
is the controlling one in bringing people together, care should be 
taken to keep the crowd in the primary stage of fusion. When the 
purpose is inspiration rather than instruction, aiming, not at the 
impartation of ideas or their correlation, but at the organization of 
emotional dispositions around certain ideas, the development and 
strengthening of common sentiments and ideals, the secondary 
stage of fusion is desirable. Suppose the preacher, for instance, 
desires to teach his congregation, to enlarge and improve their 
conception of God. This cannot be done by developing a tide of 
emotion which puts limitations upon the action of the individual 
intellects and leads to uncritical acceptance of the ideas which he 
imparts. The method should be an appeal to their individual 
rational powers with the aim of producing conviction. On the 
other hand, suppose it is his desire to cultivate the sentiment of 
loyalty to Christ; then he should strive to develop in connection 
with the intellectual conception of Christ the appropriate feeling of 
devotion to him—to organize in the minds of his auditors a fixed 
association of certain emotions with their idea of his character; 
and this involves, of course, strong and repeated stimulations of 
the affective side of their natures. But if the emotional tide runs 
so high as to submerge the intellectual life and drown all definite 
ideas in its flood, the second purpose as well as the first is wholly 
defeated. No sentiment is then developed, no ideal established, 
but only a thirst is created for wild and senseless emotional intoxica- 
tion which is disorganizing and debilitating in its effects upon 
personality. The third stage of psychic fusion should, therefore, 
always be avoided. 

But our division of the process of fusion into three stages is a 
logical one and does not correspond to the reality except in a very 
general way. Asa matter of fact, while these three stages are in a 
general way distinguishable, the assembly does not pass as a whole 
from one into the other. There are in it persons of very various 
degrees of suggestibility. Those of the greatest suggestibility are 
the first to suffer the arrest of the intellectual processes and lose 
their individuality, while those who are least suggestible maintain 
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their mental autonomy until the extreme limit of emotional excite- 
ment is reached. Children, women (as a rule), persons of limited 
experience or of loose mental organization are apt to fall first wholly 
under the spell of the crowd-suggestion; but as the tide rises others, 
according to the measure of their experience or of the stability of 
their mental organization, succumb to its pervading power. It is 
like cutting the dykes and flooding a region. First the lowest lands, 
then the plains, then the uplands are submerged by the rising 
waters, until only the higher hills stand out above the waves. It is 
this fact of greatly unequal suggestibility which constitutes a grave 
problem for the leader of the assembly when it seems desirable to 
develop a considerable degree of emotional fusion. That which is 
necessary to stimulate in some members of the congregation a 
proper sense of their community of life with their fellows may prove 
to be too powerful a stimulation of others; so that while the leader 
is accomplishing good results in one direction he is doing harm in 
another. In dealing with this aspect of the matter, the highest 
judgment and skill should be exercised by those who are responsible. 
Especially does this apply to the preacher. In order to awaken the 
consciences of some and create in them a thrill of spiritual affection, 
the children, the weak women, and the ill-balanced men may be led 
into demonstrations which are not only meaningless but perma- 
nently hurtful. Discriminating wisdom and a thorough under- 
standing of psychological laws are needed by men who are making 
religious appeals to promiscuous assemblies. 

Doubtless nobody can maintain himself wholly independent of 
the contagion of the crowd. But strong personalities of the 
resistant or aggressive type can in some measure retain their self- 
possession even in extreme situations. Such strong personalities 
may even prevail against the contagion and break the spell which 
threatens to swamp the individualities of all. If there be several 
such persons in the crowd their natural impulse will be to get 
together so that they may reinforce one another in their common 
resistance and form a more effective breakwater against the tidal 
wave. In doing this, however, they will inevitably develop a 
considerable measure of mental unity among themselves, so as to 
act concertedly; their reaction against the contagious influence 
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forces them, to some extent, into psychical fusion with one another; 
they are much more able to stem the general tide when close together 
and acting as a unit than when scattered throughout the crowd as 
isolated centers of resistance. It is another case of “united we 
stand, divided we fall.”” But if there is a considerable number of 
such persons, and they come together so as to form a distinct 
group, there is always danger that the assembly will develop into 
two opposing groups, each of which will be under the sway of the 
mob-mind—forming a sort of double-headed mob. This not 
unfrequently happens, and then it is that irrational violence 
reaches, perhaps, its maximum. On the other hand, if such persons 
remain scattered through the crowd and from several centers 
undertake to resist the contagion and break up the unity by 
interruptions or counter-demonstrations of any sort, the situation 
is likely to become one of extreme agitation; the intellectual process 
will be inhibited in all, partially if not wholly; but the only emotion 
which will be dominant will be confused excitement, and there will 
be what may be called a chaotic crowd. In such a situation one 
part of the fusion process takes place—the inhibition of the rational 
process. All individualities are reduced to a common denominator, 
but that is only a powerful but vague agitation caused by psychical 
cross-currents; and in no other sense does mental unification 
take place. 

We should turn now to consider the means and methods by 
which the process of fusion may be promoted. 

The first is the close crowding of the people. Bodily proximity 
of a group of persons renders the passage of influences from one to 
another much more easy and rapid. Slight movements, subtle and 
fleeting changes of countenance are more readily observed, and 
the ideas and feelings of which these are the expression are more 
surely and rapidly communicated. Wide separation tends to 
produce mental isolation and the peculiarities of the mental 
individuality become relatively more prominent. The equalizing 
and leveling effect of the interaction of the individuals is reduced 
about in proportion to the distances which separate them. When 
they are thinly scattered about the place of assembly it is difficult 
to focalize their attention upon the same idea or to start a general 
current of feeling. 
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We should guard carefully against the fallacious notion that 
there passes from one to another and envelops the whole crowd a 
subtle fluid or ethereal substance. We are prone to interpret the 
facts in such materialistic terms. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that anything of the kind takes place. It has been main- 
tained that in the fusing of individuals into a crowd there comes 
into existence, by a process of ‘‘creative synthesis,” a new psychical 
entity, a “‘social mind.” But there is no convincing reason for 
supposing that anything more takes place than the modification 
and common orientation of many distinct minds through their 
reaction on one another. What we know takes place is the com- 
munication of ideas, feelings, mental attitudes by means of their 
physical expression, which we instinctively, and in large part 
subconsciously, read with lightning-like rapidity, and which 
modifies the activity of each communicating mind. 

But when the people are crowded it promotes the fusion process in 
other ways. The bodily movements of all are thus limited. They 
cannot shift their positions, change their physical attitudes, turn 
about, stretch out their limbs, etc. This has the effect of lessening 
their sense of individuality in two ways. First, their all being in 
similar bodily attitudes and unable to vary them without difficulty 
reacts upon their mental states, tending to give them unity of mental 
attitude. Second, this physical restraint tends to depress the self- 
feeling. Sidis says: “If anything gives us a strong sense of our 
individuality it is surely our voluntary movements 
versely the life of the individual self sinks, shrinks with the decrease 
of variety and intensity of voluntary movements.’* Ross, quoting 
the foregoing words, adds: ‘‘Often a furious, naughty child will 
suddenly become meek and obedient after being held a moment as 
in a vise. On the playground a saucy boy will abruptly surrender 
and ‘take it back’ when held firmly on the ground without power 
to move hand or foot. The cause is not fear but deflation of the 
ego.’” Crowding appears, then, to promote the spread of ideas 
and feelings, the bringing of all individuals to a common state of 
mind and, at the same time, the lowering of the self-feeling or the 
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sense of individuality; and is thus one of the chief means of merging 
many separate and differentiated personalities into one psychical 
mass. 

A second important means of accomplishing the same result is 
concerted bodily movement. Just as the necessity of keeping the 
body in the same attitude of standing or sitting because of close 
crowding has the tendency to induce mental unity in a group, so 
does the performance of the same act at the same time by all the 
persons present. For all to stand, or to leap and shout, or to kneel, 
or to hold up the right hand, or to bend forward, or to sing, or to 
repeat a formula, or to do anything else which may occur to the 
leader, develops a consciousness of oneness, and breaks up the 
personal isolation in which the sense of individuality is at a maxi- 
mum. One reason why the prevention of bodily movements by 
crowding is a condition of the fusion process is that persons widely 
separated in a gathering will move individually without respect to 
the movements of others, and this keeps alive the sense of indi- 
viduality, whereas the same movements, if performed by all, would 
have the opposite tendency. An expert leader will always, when 
he is seeking to develop mental unity and solidarity in the assembly, 
insist upon all “joining in’ whatever concerted action he proposes. 
For some to refuse to participate manifestly obstructs the unifying 
process, while if all will take part the unifying effect is very great. 

It is upon this one means of inducing mental unity that ritualistic 
bodies, whether churches or lodges, chiefly rely; but, although its 
whole tendency is in that direction, the ritualistic use of it is not so 
well adapted to produce intense effects as the non-ritualistic; for 
the reason, doubtless, that the formulae and concerted actions 
required by the rituals are not, as a rule, such as to stir intense 
emotions and that their frequent repetition takes off the keen edge 
of the feelings which they do excite. In non-ritualistic bodies it is 
used more effectively as a means of fusion because prescribed 
formulae are not used and the concerted actions suggested in 
informal exercises are not fixed and habitual; but, being unusual or 
at least infrequent, are more stimulating to the emotions, and when 
used in connection with other means to the same end generally 
secure a more complete submergence of the individuality than ever 
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occurs in ritualistic observances. Hence the phenomena of 
psychical fusion are observed much more frequently and are much 
more striking in bodies which use a minimum of ritual. In fact the 
ritual, by reason of its habitual or customary character, tends to 
prevent more than a certain moderate degree of mental fusion. 
Singing, especially if it is congregational, is a quite effective 
means of melting the assembled individuals into a psychical mass. 
Its effectiveness lies both in the fact that it is a concerted action 
and in its power as a stimulus of the emotions. By reason of its 
rhythmical quality it is one of the most natural expressions of the 
feelings, and conversely, one of the most unfailing means of arousing 
feeling. This is true even when the music is devoid of ideational 
content. The rhythmical sounds alone, according to their length 
and combination, develop corresponding effects. ‘‘A short musical 
unit tends to light, vivacious, or joyful effects, irrespective of the 
rapidity of succession of notes or of the melodic intervals employed. 
A unit which ‘draws out’ the specious present [i.e., the span of 
consciousness] slightly beyond the normal length produces a sombre 
effect. A still longer unit which is divided between two not long 
spans of consciousness, gives an effect which is solemn but not sad.” 
But in all our songs there are ideas which are organized with 
appropriate emotions into definite sentiments, and which greatly 
contribute to the total emotional effect when the music is suitable. 
There is, therefore, no surer and easier way to develop mental 
contagion than to have a gathering of people join in singing. But 
for this purpose much depends both upon the character of the music 
and the ideas of the song. The rhythm of the music must corre- 
spond to the rhythm of the simpler feelings, and the ideas must be 
correspondingly simple. ‘In music of the so-called intellectual sort 
there is no regular relation between the musical unit and the span 
of consciousness; the unity here is intentionally ideational and does 
not appeal to the average hearer.? In such music the emphasis is 
placed upon the intellectual processes of appreciation, and this tends 
to prevent complete fusion. Who has not observed the difference 
between the hymns and tunes used in Sunday school and evangel- 
istic meetings, on the one hand, and those used in “regular church 
* Dunlap, A System of Psychology, p. 312. 2 Ibid, p. 313. 
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services,” on the other? In a word, to be most effective in produ- 
cing fusion the singing must be such as strongly stimulates those 
elements of our mental life which we have in common with our 
fellow-men rather than those elements in which we are most 
highly differentiated. Since children and youths are undeveloped 
men and women, they represent that which is most generic in 
human nature; and that is the reason why songs of the same general 
type are best adapted to use in the Sunday school, in evangelistic 
meetings and in all gatherings where a high degree of mental unity 
is sought for. It is hardly possible to overestimate the psychological 
value of our patriotic songs, the ballads which are expressions of the 
more universal sentiments of love and longing and the more 
popular religious hymns, as means of developing and maintaining 
a sense of community of life with our fellow-men. 

Mental fusion may also be promoted by imaginative, passionate 
oratory. Ifa speaker has intense feeling himself, is gifted with the 
power of conveying his ideas and emotions by means of concrete 
and vivid images and dramatic action, it is often possible for him 
without the aid of any other means, and sometimes even when other 
influences are adverse, to convert a cold and critical audience into 
a highly fused and suggestible crowd. Doubtless there is not on 
record a more signal demonstration of the sheer power of oratory to 
overcome psychological difficulties than the triumph of Henry 
Ward Beecher in England in 1863. In his defense of the policy of 
the North in the great Civil War, he faced every time a coldly 
critical and largely hostile gathering of Britishers. He was inter- 
rupted from the beginning by questions, taunts, insults, rotten eggs, 
etc. As, despite these violent attempts to silence him, his mag- 
nificent patience, self-possession and good humor, reinforced by a 
matchless imaginative and histrionic power, won over sections of 
the throng, the desperation of his opponents increased; and they 
reboubled their efforts to break up the mental unity which they 
felt to be growing, but without avail; and always in the end he 
remained master, though his mastery was not always equally 
complete. He had only one condition in his favor—the close 
crowding of his audiences. Of course, when all the other conditions 
are favorable, the task of the orator is comparatively easy. For 
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instance, when Mr. Bryan made his remarkable address at the 
National Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1896, nearly all the 
psychological conditions were in his favor. There was, to be sure, 
an opposing group in the convention, but they were in a decided 
minority; and the debate, which his address concluded, had stirred 
intense feeling. He was the magnetic and eloquent voice of the 
majority; his sentences, made rhythmical by his own emotion, and 
the masterly use he made of imagery which associated his cause 
with some of the deepest and most powerful sentiments of our 
human hearts, developed a tide of emotion which set the convention 
wild (perhaps literally) and overwhelmed his opponents." 

We should turn now to a consideration of the kinds of emotion 
which are most effective in welding heterogeneous individuals into 
a homogeneous crowd. These are to be found among the generic 
emotions which are most deeply embedded in the instincts of human 
nature. When aroused they are the most powerful, the most 
pervasively contagious, and the most difficult to control. 

First we may consider fear, which in the psychology-books is 
generally mentioned as the first of the simple emotions. How 
powerful it is, how completely in its intense developments it 
paralyzes reason, how thoroughly suggestible it renders its subject 

—or victim—needs no demonstration or illustration. Every man’s 
experience furnishes numerous examples of its power to upset the 
rational processes. When a group of people are seized by this 
emotion and it is intensified by reflection from face to face or by 
screams and shrieks it quickly overwhelms reason and conscience, 
and all the other emotions as well, in its turbid flood; and men are 
converted into maddened beasts each of whom seeks only his own 
safety. While, therefore, it annihilates the higher individualizing 
factors of the several personalities and fuses them in the sense that 
they are all reduced to a like mental state which is intensified by 
reflection from one to another, it desocializes them, so to speak; it 
deadens the social instincts of each and so has a certain disinte- 
grating effect. This is especially notable in panics. It reduces the 
individuals to a common denominator, but that common denomi- 
nator is an impulse to take care of self without regard to others. 

* See Scott, Psychology of Public Speaking pp. 165-66. 
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There is no emotion which, when it gains exclusive sway, is so 
absolutely demoralizing. And yet when it is refined and moralized, 
kept under the control of intelligence and conscience, it becomes a 
worthy motive. When dominated by conscience, blended with love, 
and transfigured into reverence, it becomes one of our noblest 
sentiments. In this regenerated form it retains, though in a much 
lower degree, its fusing power and may be most properly used by 
the orator or preacher. But in its baser form of physical fear it 
should never be appealed to by one who aims at spiritual results. 

Another emotion which is most effective in welding a crowd is 
anger. This is one of the most powerful emotions, and all normal 
persons are capable of it, although there are great variations in the 
development of the pugnacious instinct among men. When a 
common hostile feeling against any object is aroused in a group of 
persons, its power to unify and blend them is unsurpassed. The 
heat of the anger which envelops them all melts them into conscious 
oneness, and the conscious unity is considerably strengthened by 
the sense of conflict with the person or persons against whom the 
hostility is directed; for conflict with an outside enemy is a very 
efficacious means of unifying the members of a group. This is the 
emotion that usually swaysa mob. It is a matter of very common 
experience how it may convulse a whole neighborhood, or section, or 
nation, instantly quieting or suspending all internal antagonisms, 
and solidifying all interests. Here we consider it only as it develops 
and manifests itself in an assembled multitude. It is so easily 
aroused, is so intensified by reflection back and forth between the 
individuals, and so quickly overwhelms reason that only extreme 
situations will justify an appeal to it. There is always great 
danger of inducing the mob-state, if not mob-action. But while its 
crude form is always demoralizing and the orator, especially the 
preacher, should rarely or never make his appeal to it, it may, 
nevertheless, like fear, be redeemed and transformed by being 
moralized, and thus converted into one of the noblest, most health- 
ful and valuable of all human feelings—indignation; and this by 
continual association with our ethical principles may be organized 
into a sentiment of hatred, not for men, but for all conduct that is 
low and selfish. The development of this sentiment is one of the 
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great tasks of the preacher. Even in this higher form the emotion 
of anger is a potent means of fusing a crowd; and the ability to stir 
the moral indignation of an audience has been a chief element of 
the power of many great orators, and should be cultivated by 
all preachers. 

What writers on psychology call the “tender emotion”’ is 
another which is powerful as a means of melting an assembly of 
heterogeneous individuals into a homogeneous psychical mass. 
The forms in which it is most serviceable for the orator are the love 
of parents for their children, the love of children for their mothers 
(the love for fathers taking rather the form of reverence), the love 
of men and women for little children, and the compassion which all 
normal people feel for the unfortunate, the weak and the helpless 
victims of injustice. In a general way the order of mention 
indicates the order in which the forms of the tender emotion have 
historically developed in power. It is probable that the last three 
have only in comparatively recent times attained to approximate 
universality as powerful sentiments, though now one can rarely be 
found who is not susceptible to these appeals. Such appeals may, 
of course, be overdone, but they rarely produce unhealthful psy- 
chological effects. Persons of weak intellectual organization may 
easily be overcome and thrown into a mental state from which no 
rational action can be expected. This, it is to be feared, not 
unfrequently happens in “high pressure’”’ evangelistic services, 
when the danger of failing to meet one’s mother in heaven is urged 
too strongly as a motive for consecrating oneself to Christian 
service. But in general these sentiments are so pure, so free from 
intermixture with the grosser passions of our nature, that they 
rarely produce excessive or demoralizing effects. They always 
tend to incite men to courses of action which they believe to be 
good; and when the appeal to them is overdone the correction is 
usually found in the disgust which it excites in the minds of all 
normal people. The orator whose motives are pure but whose 
judgment is not discriminating may, of course, make an unfortunate 
use of this emotion, but it cannot be used as a means of promoting 
a cause that is manifestly bad. If the preacher fails to make an 
extensive (though, of course, discriminating) use of it, he will 
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certainly not only fail on many occasions to “carry his audience 
with him,” but will also fail to do what he might in the ethical 
education of the people. 

The sentiment of liberty, which has its basis in the instinct of 
self-assertion, is of increasing importance in modern life as a social 
force; and when skilfully appealed to is capable of producing strong 
emotional effects. The fundamental trend in human society is 
toward democracy, which in the last analysis has its genesis in the 
individualizing tendency of the social process. It cannot be finally 
resisted and can be retarded only by slowing down the social 
process; but this becomes more dynamic all the time; and hence 
the sentiment of liberty continually grows more powerful. The 
conception of liberty is modified from epoch to epoch; but the 
modifications are in the direction of increasing depth and breadth. 
Men do not crave less liberty but more; though, on the whole, their 
idea of it is less confused with license and more consistent with 
stable social order, in which alone it can be realized. The emotion, 
therefore, which may be evoked by a skilful appeal to this sentiment 
will always be strong, and powerful as a means of fusing an audience; 
but will not lend itself so readily to the development of the mob 
mind. When the conception of liberty is chiefly negative, the 
appeal to this sentiment in its crude stage is apt to produce excesses, 
because it awakens the impulse to unregulated self-indulgence and 
arouses anger at the social forces that limit one’s individual action 
—unchaining emotions that are primal, basal, crude and undis- 
ciplined. This is the true psychology of the French Revolution 
and of similar, though less intense, social convulsions in other lands. 
When the conception of liberty is positive, men may be deeply 
stirred by appeals to their desire for self-realization; but in this 
case the sentiment is more highly developed, and the emotions 
called forth are of a higher order, more ethical and amenable to 
rational considerations. As the impulse to unregulated living has 
been replaced by the desire for self-realization, so the emotion of 
anger evoked by appeal to this sentiment has been transformed into 
moral indignation. In religion the passion for liberty grows deeper 
every day; but it does not seek satisfaction so much as formerly by 
the blatant denial of the religious verities and the contemptuous 
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ridicule of the religious sentiments so characteristic of the “infidels” 
of the last and especially of the eighteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is more and more clearly perceived that the true religious 
liberty is found in the interpretation of the universe as religious and 
the voluntary acceptance of the law of Godassupreme. The appeal 
to this sentiment by the preacher receives a deep emotional response 
which is rationally controlled and profoundly ethical. 

I shall mention but one more of the emotional dispositions which 
are available to the orator as specially efficacious means of unifying 
and mastering an audience. That is the sentiment of attachment to 
that which is old, which has its base in the conservative instinct. 
This instinct was once nearly all-powerful; but the rapidly changing 
conditions of modern life have greatly weakened it and must 
weaken it yet more. Indeed, our life has become so varied and 
changeful that some people are in danger of falling victims to the 
passion for novelty. The stimulation of change becomes a habit 
and forms the basis of a craving for the continual repetition of the 
sensation which the unexpected produces. But notwithstanding 
this tendency, the attachment to the old and the customary still 
retains a strangely potent sway over the average human mind. 
Through long ages the monotony in the conditions of life, and the 
consequent persistence of modes of life from generation to generation 
have wrought into the very structure of the human mind a regard 
for old things as old which probably can never be wholly eliminated, 
and which doubtless it would not be wise to eradicate entirely. 
But with most men it has been so deeply ingrained and is so 
thoroughly dominating that an adroit appeal to it could always 
evoke an emotion which paralyzed reason, drowned the voice of con- 
science, obstructed progress, and made martyrs of the beneficent 
innovators of the race. It has been powerful in all spheres of life, 
in one perhaps as much as in another; but in no sphere certainly 
has it been more freely utilized than in religion as a means of con- 
verting reasonable people into mobs and hurling them in furious 
masses against men who dared to question the truth and sacredness 
of traditional dogmas and practices. By it have all the prophets 
been slain—and the cry which it has always inspired is, “the 
prophets are dead.” 
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Now the passion for the new as such is not sufficiently developed 
in a sufficiently large number of people to make it effective as a 
means of crowd-fusion, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
if ever. It may, indeed, become a passion and render one irration- 
ally intolerant of the old; but the new always appeals to curiosity, 
and awakens intelligence, in some measure at least, and for that 
reason is not adapted to the development of the mob-mind. But as 
a passion it renders one irrational in his dislike of the old, and 
should never be appealed to by an orator whose motives are good. 
On the other hand, the passion for the old as such is so strong in 
such a large proportion of the people and is so violent when inflamed 
that the conscientious orator—and especially the preacher—should 
never put the lighted torch of eloquence to that magazine of 
explosive emotion. Such an appeal is non-rational and should 
never be made. It is often easy enough to convert an audience into 
a mob by such an appeal skilfully made; but the use of it at once 
raises the suspicion either of sinister design which is not scrupulous 
as to method or of desperation born of conscious inability to carry 
one’s point by the appeal to reason. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion a question of very great 
importance demands an answer: Is the process of psychical fusion 
conducive to genuine religious experience? A categorical and 
unqualified answer cannot be given without conflict with the facts. 
High pressure revivals do result in the improvement of the lives of 
some persons; but it is quite certain that they result in an equally 
permanent demoralization and spiritual depreciation of other 
lives—just as we should expect. Not a few people have become so 
utterly perverted in the moral habits contracted in their individual 
experience, have become so abnormally subject to grossly evil 
impulses, that a powerful counter-stimulation of their emotional 
nature is necessary in order that better impulses may have any 
chance at all to influence their choices. But, of course, there is 
always danger when this counter-stimulation is applied through 
the collective emotion of the crowd, that the reason of the person 
in question, as well as that of others, will be so paralyzed that the 
resulting action will not represent choice at all; and then there is 
every reason to believe that the effect upon character is demoraliz- 
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ing and only demoralizing. The moral pervert returns to his 
wallowing in the mire; and his last state is worse than the first; 
and meanwhile others who are more normal and who are swept by 
the same tide of irrational emotion into false professions and 
relations are religiously ‘‘queered”’ for the rest of their lives. It is 
probable, however, that a moderate degree of emotional fusion is 
usually helpful in religious experience. It is quite possible that 
men in their individual experience have acquired habits or inclina- 
tions which, in part, render them inaccessible to spiritual influences. 
In other words, there may be wrought into the elements which 
differentiate them from others dispositions or tendencies which 
render them unresponsive to the spiritual call. It would seem, 
then, that the fusion process by which the differential elements of 
their personalities are reduced in strength might, if not carried to 
an excess which obliterates their reason, render them to some ex- 
tent more open to divine influences. We have stated it as a possi- 
bility, but can it not be safely asserted as a universal fact that 
each man does acquire in individual experience some peculiar 
attitude of mind, or mode of thought, or point of view—a mental 
trait of some kind or other—which forms an obstruction to the 
forces of moral regeneration? If this be true—and it is entirely 
consonant with the teaching of psychology—the conclusion is that 
a moderate degree of mental fusion is normally conducive to 
genuine religious experience, especially in the case of adults. 

3. Something should be said, in conclusion, about the deliberative 
body. Manifestly this is an assembly of a distinct psychological 
type. It is at the farthest possible remove from the accidental con- 
course; and the individuals composing it are drawn together for the 
distinct purpose, not of receiving some intellectual or emotional 
stimulation, but of taking part in discussion and contribut- 
ing each his part toward a collective decision of definite issues. This 
gives them a special attitude of mind, which largely determines 
the character of the mental processes of the body. So long as this 
attitude is maintained the suggestibility of each is reduced to a 
minimum; his critical faculties are in the ascendant. But how 
shall this attitude be preserved ? 

(1) In the first place it is much easier to maintain the delibera- 
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tive attitude if the assembly is a small one. The reasons are 
obvious. The greater the number of persons between whom a 
common feeling is reflected back and forth, the more intense 
becomes the emotion. A dozen people who read in each others’ 
faces the same impulse or sentiment will each be proportionately 
affected; if a thousand people see the same feeling reflected in each 
others’ countenances, each is again proportionately affected, though 
one qualifying condition must be taken into account, viz., that each 
will be more powerfully affected by those near him than by those 
more distant, because he discerns more clearly the bodily expressions 
of their mental states and hence receives a more definite and 
powerful stimulation from them. After an assembly passes a 
certain magnitude it no longer increases in general suggestibility in 
proportion to its size; but up to a certain point it does approxi- 
mately. Again, in a large assembly the people are more likely to be 
closely seated, and the effect of physical crowding, as before noted, 
is to facilitate the rapid spread of the common feeling in full power 
in all directions. Furthermore, the speaker who addresses a large 
gathering must use higher tones of voice and will normally make 
more vigorous gestures from the natural desire to be adequately 
heard and seen. But the more elevated tones and the freer gesticu- 
latory movements naturally excite stronger feelings in the audience 
and react upon the speaker’s own mind to intensify his emotion, 
which in turn is communicated to his hearers. 

The assembly, then, when it becomes very large is almost 
certain to lose its deliberative character, wholly or in part, to assume 
the character of a mass-meeting which is subject to the spell of a 
few orators who have exceptional voices, and to be swept by gusts 
of intense, pervasive emotion. As a result it is customary for the 
real deliberations of such a body to take place in committee rooms; 
and the decisions reached in these small groups are reported to the 
assembly and advocated by persuasive orators, who usually secure 
their ratification. A very potent argument often presented in 
favor of such a committee report is that the committee has had 
ample opportunity to think the whole subject through from every 
point of view—a tacit confession that the psychological situation 
renders it impracticable for the assembly as a whole todoso. Since 
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the trend in recent times is toward large assemblies of the delibera- 
tive type, as of others, the tendency, as might be expected, is 
toward the formulation in committee rooms of the deliverances of 
such bodies. If, therefore, these assemblies are to be what their 
name indicates, if the fusing process which increases suggestibility 
and renders careful thought difficult or impossible is to be avoided, 
the bodies should be kent small; otherwise the deliberation will 
have to be done exclusively by committees, while the assembly is 
transformed into a ratification mass-meeting. 

(2) But the deliberative assembly, even when small, needs 
special safeguards against the tendency to fusion. These special 
safeguards are found in the rules of parliamentary practice—rigid 
conventional methods of proceedure especially fashioned to hold 
individual as well as collective impulses in check and to give free 
play to the rational processes. When, however, the emotions are 
powerfully stimulated these artificial devices for restraint snap like 
weak cords; and the president, together with the rest of the 
assembly, is swept along in the irresistible current. Or if the body 
degenerates into a double-headed mob or into a chaotic crowd, the 
gentleman who holds the gavel may “‘lose his head,’ i.e., his 
intellectual processes may be inhibited, and, being caught in the 
cross-currents of emotion, he may be tossed about like a cork on the 
choppy waves. 

If, however, the assembly avoids the emotional storms and 
maintains the calmness of dispassionate thought, the effect of 
rational discussion will be to modify the thinking of each individual; 
and so there will appear most likely a distinct tendency toward 
unity of thought. This is implied in the very function of such a 
body, which is to reach and render a collective decision. The 
stronger minds, while being more or less modified in their positions, 
will be able to lead the weaker ones and thus chiefly determine the 
evolution of the collective conclusion. Usually the discussion will 
result in the cleavage of the assembly into two or more parties 
around two or more leaders, or groups of leaders; in which case the 
two processes of unification and division go on at the same time. 
But unless the whole process is to end in a deadlock, the unification 
must proceed until a majority of the members have been brought 
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to substantial agreement. This intellectual unity, or unity of 
conviction, results from the give and take of debate and is an 
organization of many varied and perhaps at first conflicting opin- 
ions; and is an entirely different sort of thing from the unity which 
is induced by the inhibition of free rational processes and the 
emotional fusion of individuals. 

It is true, however, that the method of reaching collective or 
group decisions is undergoing a profound change. That change is 
the result of the enormous development of intercommunication. 
Now-a-days the discussion of questions in which a large body of 
people are interested is carried on in the press, and the people 
reach their conclusions on the basis of their reading, supplemented 
by correspondence and private conversation, for which the increas- 
ingly numerous personal contacts of modern life afford a large 
opportunity. The result is that the deliberative assembly, so 
called, is coming to be less and less an organ of collective discussion 
and deliberation, and more and more a means of simply registering 
the decisions of the group. At the same time it is notable that the 
deliverances of such assemblies no longer impress the people with 
the sense of authority and finality as they did in the days in which 
they were, far more than they now are, the organs through which 
the public made up its mind. The tendency is to bring such 
bodies more directly under the control of public opinion, to revise, 
criticise, and perhaps nullify their acts more freely in the larger 
forum of the press, in which the people are assembled, not in person, 
but in mind. It is a singular paradox that along with the vast 
growth and complication of social organization the direct control by 
the people of their affairs is growing at the expense of the indirect 
method. Legislative and quasi-legislative bodies of every descrip- 
tion, in all spheres of life, are compelled to act more and more as 
the mere registering organs of the public will and to refer their acts 
back to the people for their approval or disapproval. 
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Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Huco MUnsTERBERG. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. viiit+321. $1.25. 
This is not a translation of the author’s recent Psychologie und 
Wirtschaftsleben, yet the essential substance of the two books is identical. 
In this work he has supplemented his previous applications of psy- 
chology to practical problems by an industrial psychotechnics, in which 
he attempts to show how the psychological experiment can be placed 
systematically at the service of commerce and industry. After an intro- 
duction dealing with applied psychology, the book is divided into three 
parts dealing with: (1) the best possible man, (2) the best possible work, 
and (3) the best possible effect. The problem is to assist the employer 
to secure such workmen, output of work, and effect on the minds of 
purchasers as will be best for business interests. 

The method advocated for the selection of employees is scientific 
measurement of the “true qualities of the mind,” and may be a test 
either of specific qualities, such as attention or memory, or of the entire 
complex of mental processes involved in the occupation; but it does not 
bring within its scope such traits as honesty or quarrelsome disposition. 
This method is illustrated very satisfactorily by a description of the 
tests used by Professor Miinsterberg on motormen, ship’s officers, and 
telephone operators. Such scientific measurements are advocated as a 
substitute for the inadequate examinations, tests, and certificates now 
used by employers, for the psychological dilettantism of vocational 
guidance and scientific management, and for the inadequate and ignorant 
personal self-direction. But it is admitted that personal inclinations 
and desires should remain as the principal factors in the selection of 
vocations, since they give much of the joy of labor. 

In Part II Professor Miinsterberg attempts to show how the psycho- 
logical experiment can be used to secure the best possible work from 
the worker. This part is largely a description of the methods of scien- 
tific management, with supplementary material from previous laboratory 
experiments. Psychological measurements can be used to adjust the 
tools and determine the speed of machines; to determine the hours of 
work and the most suitable pauses; and to direct the movements of 
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workers. Such readjustment has the purpose of increased output of 
work. There is in this part an important chapter on monotony, in 
which it is maintained that the feeling of monotony depends much less 
on the particular kind of work than on the special disposition of the 
individual, and that those who recognize repetitions and uniformities 
readily are not the ones who are disturbed by them. The implication 
of this chapter is that the ordinary criticisms of the modern industrial 
system on the ground of increased monotony are not justified by experi- 
mental psychology. 

In Part III it is proposed that the psychologist is no more competent 
at present than the economist to analyze psychologically the ultimate 
satisfactions toward which the economic processes lead. But the psy- 
chologist can study those economic processes; for that purpose Professor 
Miinsterberg makes a statement of the psychology of advertising, dis- 
play, and salesmanship, and suggests the possibility of determining by 
psychological experiments the point at which a trade mark becomes so 
similar to another as to be called illegal imitation. The purpose of this 
part seems to be to assist the business man in creating a favorable 
impression on purchasers, or in increasing sales. 

There are implicit in this treatment important questions of psy- 
chological and sociological method. The psychological questions are 
not pertinent to the present review, but doubt may be expressed as to 
whether the psychologist would find much scientific satisfaction in tests 
of the “true qualities” of the mind of the individual, when those tests 
are ten minutes or thirty minutes in duration, and when the control 
consists in the fact that they are made by well-trained psychologists 
who “almost automatically” give consideration, for example in measur- 
ing memory, to secondary circumstances or indirect influences, such as 
attention, emotion, or intelligence (p. 114). 

The question of the sociological validity of the book is much more 
important. This is presented as a technical study which may serve 
certain ends of commerce and industry without attempting to prove 
that those ends are desirable (pp. 17-19). The end which the author 
is professing both explicitly and implicitly to serve is industrial and 
business efficiency, increased output, and sales. He is not content, 
however, to keep the book within the limits of a technology, but again 
and again implies or asserts the social desirability of the end, and of 
his psychotechnical methods of securing that end; for example, after 
stating that increased efficiency would be for the interests of employers, 
employees, and the nation as a whole, he asserts: “The economic 
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experimental psychologist offers no more inspiring idea than this adjust- 
ment of work to psyche by which mental dissatisfaction in the work, 
mental depression, and discouragement, may be replaced in our social 
community by overflowing joy and perfect inner harmony” (pp. 308-9). 
Such statements lower the book from the level of a technology to propa- 
ganda; whether an increase of output and sales is socially desirable is 
primarily a question of the distribution of wealth, and cannot be solved 
on the basis of data which include only the technical appliances or 
methods for securing that increase. 

The book does, nevertheless, present a good analysis of the technical 
methods and problems involved in increased efficiency, and adds con- 
siderable to the literature of scientific management, and the psychology 
of advertising, display, and salesmanship. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency. By ARTHUR 
James Topp. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1913. Pp. ix+251. $1.75 net. 

Dr. Todd’s monograph is a useful and thoroughly scientific piece 
of work. As a study of a particular function of the family, in the early 
stages of evolution, it marks an advance in this field of research. Already 
the forms and phases of the human family and of human marriage, as 
they have existed among various peoples, have been helpfully examined 
by many writers. This general analytical and constructive work is by 
no means complete; but the time is ripe for intensive investigation 
such as this book affords. It is the result of painstaking analysis of an 
immense mass of materials. The footnotes disclose an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the vast literature of matrimonial institutions, and with the 
many hard problems to which the study of those institutions has given 
rise. Some of these footnotes, summarizing the bibliography for par- 
ticular subjects, must prove very helpful to other students and writers. 

The family is looked upon by Professor Todd as purely a social 
product; as an institution which has been molded by human experience 
for the satisfaction of human needs. Of course, no other point of view 
could be taken by the scholar. Nevertheless, it is a decided merit 
that the author has frankly, courageously, and consistently maintained 
it throughout his discussion. Social reformers well know what a serious 
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obstacle to progress is the tradition that par excellence marriage and the 
family are the privileged institutions which alone are entitled to be 
called holy or divine. For example, this persistent notion is hindering 
the right solution of the divorce problem; it is thwarting efforts to 
provide education in sex hygiene; and in some places it has destroyed 
the usefulness of the juvenile court. 

According to Dr. Todd, “‘the family is rooted in physiology, eco- 
nomics, and the mores. Its origin is to be found in the necessities of 
infancy and the food-quest rather than in the pleasures of marital com- 
radeship. Love played little or no part in it.” The “pairing instinct” 
is a “flimsy and dangerous foundation for a serious argument for mar- 
riage and the family.”” The pairing instinct “was only vague and more 
or less unformulated until eked out by a long process of education 
through other social forces and institutions; in other words, the pairing 
instinct would have come to naught had it not been aided by organic 
selection.” In fact, the family is a “social, not a natural institution, 
for the primary impulses of both man and woman are against it, in the 
sense that their satisfactions do not require it, nay, are even repugnant 
to it.” It results that the “family, like society, is a variable relation, 
not a fixed thing, and can only be defined in terms of genesis and func- 
tion.” Furthermore, the family precedes marriage in the order of evolu- 
tion. ‘We concur, at least in the second part of Westermarck’s con- 
clusion, that ‘it is for the benefit of the young that male and female 
continue to live together. Marriage is therefore rooted in the family, 
rather than the family in marriage.’”’ 

For centuries, notably since the Reformation, the state as over- 
parent has been extending its control of the domestic relations. In 
many ways for the good of the larger society the authority of the state 
has encroached upon the authority of the parent, especially in the func- 
tion of education. Was the family originally the sole agency of educa- 
tion ? or were there other agencies, such as the tribe, which shared in 
the important process of training the child? The present work gives 
the answer to that question. At all times and in all forms the family 
was a school for the child; but it was not the only school. The training 
provided by the tribe, by the “public,” so to speak, might be even more 
important. Of this the evidence here provided is conclusive. 

The foundation for the systematic discussion of primitive educa- 
tion is laid in the first five chapters which provide a detailed critical 
examination of the problems arising in primitive marital relations. 
After the introductory chapter, are treated in succession “ Promiscuity 
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and Group Marriage”; ‘Trial Marriage, Divorce, Polygamy”’; “ Primi- 
tive Notions of Kinship and Relationship’; and “Primitive Parental 
and Filial Relations.” A detailed summary of the discussion may not 
here be attempted. The evidence for the former universality of group- 
marriage and promiscuity is regarded as inconclusive. The “subordina- 
tion of the individual to the group” is everywhere a “salient character- 
istic.”” The education provided in the family was ineffigjent, sometimes 
harmful. “It is obvious that with a continual shifting and disturbing 
of domestic relations there could have been no continuity of any policy 
of parental education had the times permitted or required it.” Such 
a “slack marriage relation, instead of wholesomely educating the child, 
must have left him without education, or what is worse, with an educa- 
tion in rebellion, looseness, and egoism.’’ Indeed, “we are rather of the 
opinion that even the most excellent family relations are likely to do 
actual educational harm if the development of the child’s self and his 
education be restricted too closely within the family.” This is not the 
only enlightened break with tradition. The much revered “parental 
instinct” is not spared. In the primitive family, the “relation of parent 
to child was far from stable or enduring. If there be such a thing as 
‘parental instinct,’ it is at best only a secondary instinct; and I should 
go so far as to say that it is not even a thoroughly acquired character- 
istic.” 

The sixth chapter deals with the “Aims and Content of Primitive 
Education”’; and this is followed by another on the “Methods and 
Organization of Primitive Education.’”’ The general conclusion is 
reached that the “aim, the content, the methods, and the organization 
of primitive instruction were predominantly public and communal in 
their nature” and that the family occupied only a subordinate position 
in education. Even the province where domestic education appeared 
at its best, viz., vocational instruction, is often invaded by group agencies. 
The training provided in the “men’s house”’ is especially important; 
and the “various puberty ceremonies, initiations, and paraphernalia 
of moral instruction, which we found to be supremely important, are 
pre-eminently group activities.” 

This excellent study is a welcome and timely contribution to socio- 
logical literature. It will help to win for the family and the related 
institutions a proper place in modern education. 

GrEoRGE ELLiotr HowarpD 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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Work and Life. A Study of the Social Problems of Today. By 
Ira W. Howertu, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education in 
the University of California. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Co., 1913. Pp. 278. $1.50 net. 

This series of essays on the modern social problem deserves wide 
reading. They are sane and constructive, while at the same time 
thought-provoking. Beginning with the problem of wealth and wel- 
fare, the discussion covers a wide variety of topics, such as competition 
and co-operation, living and getting a living, labor and learning, the 
social ideal, finally ending with an excellent chapter on “Religion and 
the New Social Order.” 

In the opinion of the author the social problem of today is dominantly 
economic. He says (p. 23): “This, then, is the social problem of today: 
How are the economic institutions of society, in which so much power 
and privilege are concentrated, and that are essential to the well-being 
of all, to be effectively organized and conducted so that their benefits 
may be justly shared by all members of society, and thus the last refuge 
of the spirit of selfish domination be in the hands of the people?” ‘The 
solution of our social problem is, then, in industrial democracy. But 
our author is under no illusions as to the practical difficulties in the way. 
“External changes,” he tells us (p. 130), “in the industrial environment 
are necessary. They can do much. But no external change can be 
permanently effective without moral and psychological changes in men. 
. . . . When men advocate, in a spirit of hate, an industrial and social 
order founded upon love, they should reflect their own unfitness for the 
conditions they seek to promote. .... Industrial democracy is spirit 
as well as form.” 

Thus Professor Howerth brings in the recognition of the spiritual 
element in the social problem. But undoubtedly he has overemphasized 
the economic element, in stating the social problem so exclusivel¥ in 
economic terms. If the social problem, the problem of the relations of 
men to one another, is today primarily economic, why is it that in those 
circles and classes in which the economic problem most nearly approaches 
solution, the social problem is frequently most intense? The attain- 
ment of the most ideal economic justice in society is surely but one step, 
though, we may agree with Professor;Howerth, the first necessary step, 
in the solution of our social problem. But he fails to give due promi- 
nence to the spiritual factors in the problem. Indeed, he seems quite 
unconscious of the mighty conflict in modern life between spiritual 
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forces which have little or no necessary connection with present-day 
economic problems. 

While this is the main criticism to be made of the book, some minor 
criticisms may be made of his use of terms. For example, his opposi- 
tion of the terms “competition’’ and “co-operation.” Professor 
Howerth will not have it that competition may mean mere rivalry or 
emulation, but he identifies competition with the brutal struggle for 
existence. All competitioa, he tells us, is essentially selfish. There- 
fore he condemns even “regulated competition,” and prophesies the 
gradual elimination of competition from industrial society and its sub- 
stitution by co-operation. The goal of industry, therefore, is the com- 
plete replacement of competition by co-operation. But those writers 
who argue for the permanence and beneficence of competition in society 
usually mean by competition, not the “‘strifes of man against man,” 
but comparative testing of fitness. Competition in this sense is a 
necessary part of the process of selection in society, and is as beneficent 
as selection itself. It is indeed, the basis of our whole educational sys- 
tem. With its grades, grading systems, degrees, and other competitive 
tests, it may be doubted whether competition is any less intense in the 
educational world than in the industrial world; only it is regulated 
competition. Whatever argument there may be for retaining regulated 
competition in the educational process, certainly applies equally to the 
industrial world. It would seem that what we should strive for is not 
to get rid of competition, but to replace its brutal forms by rational 
forms. 

In spite of these strictures, which the writer of this notice feels com- 
pelled to make, the book is, nevertherless, a thoughtful one and should 


be read by all students of the social problem. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The World’s Legal Philosophies. By Fritz BEROLZHEIMER, 
translated from the German by RACHEL SzoOLD JAsTROw, 
with an introduction by Srr JoHN MacDoneLi and by 
ALBERT KocourEK. Boston, 1912. 

This is the second volume of a series of projected volumes on Modern 
Legal Philosophies, edited by a committee of the American Law Schools. 
The committee’s purpose in the selection of the volumes for the series 
has been, “not so much to cover the whole field of modern philosophy 
or law, as to exhibit faithfully and fairly all the modern viewpoints of 
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any present importance It is believed that the complete series 
will represent, in compact form, a collection of materials, whose equal 
is not to be found at any single time, in any foreign literature” (p. vi). 

No particular school of thought has dominated in the selection; 
and geographical representation is given only incidental consideration. 
“Continental thought,”’ the committee observes, “has lines of cleavage 
which make it easy to represent the legal schools and the leading nations 
at the same time. Germany, for example, is represented in modern: 
thought by a preponderant metaphysical influence. Italy is primarily 
positivist, with subordinate German and English influences. France, 
in its modern standpoint, is largely sociological’’ (p. vii). The first 
volume of the series, the volume preceding Berolzheimer, is a compre- 
hensive survey of the science of law, by Karl Gareis, University of 
Munich. 

The volume by Berolzheimer is a historical presentation of the 
world’s legal philosophies. Berolzheimer is a neo-Hegelian in distinc- 
tion from a neo-Kantian, or positivist. He postulates close relation of 
economics and law. While he does not posit an exclusively economic 
interpretation of history, he regards the economic life of each succeeding 
culture epoch as connected with its predecessors. Law and economics, 
according to Berolzheimer, are related to each other as form and con- 
tent; the economic life constituting content, to which the law gives the 
form or constitution. 

In his first two chapters, dealing respectively with the origins of 
oriental civilization and the ancient commonwealth or Greek civiliza- 
tion, Berolzheimer traverses fairly familiar ground in the usual manner. 
In the former field, however, his information is fuller than that of the 
older writers, but he offers little that is really new, unless we call it new 
that the recovered cuneiform literature of Assyria and Babylonia and 
the demotic literature of Egypt enable him to sketch the features of 
oriental civilization with a firmer hand than was formerly possible. 
His brief handling of the ancient Aryan conception of rita, and the 
Egyptian ra as like unto the Roman conception of jus naturale rationis 
is admirable. Of Greek civilization we have a familiar picture of the 
classical Greek writers from the early sophists, through Plato and Aris- 
totle, to the post-Aristotelian period, the cynics, cyreniacs, stoics, 
skeptics, and neo-Platonists. 

With the third chapter we enter upon ground to the cultivation 
of which English and American scholars have scantily contributed, 
although they may be said to have acquired, through the labors of 
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continental scholars, a fairly adequate conception of the civic empire of 
ancient Rome and its moralization of Roman law, through the principle 
of aequitas and jus naturale, of Cicero, who led his own contemporaries 
through a philosophic study of law. The older Roman ethics, like the 
Greek ethics, was aristocratic. “From the appearance of Christianity, 
mankind endeavored to apply a universal humanitarian ethics to the 
problems of life, society, and government. But the conception was 
limited to a Christian article of faith so long as absence of temporal 
power deprived it of access to law and government, and therein lies the 
fundamental significance of the elevation of Christianity to an estab- 
lished religion within the Roman Empire”’ (p. 90). Justinian, the final 
promulgator of the civil law, was a Christian emperor. 

In chap. iv we have a characterization of the bondage of mediaeval- 
ism, covering some twenty pages, in which the philosophy of St. Augus- 
tine, Thomas Aquinas, the tenet of the “two swords,” economic and 
social restrictions, and the liberal tendencies of the Middle Ages, repre- 
sented by Dante, Occam, Marsilius, and Cusanus, are briefly sketched. 
This ground is covered more elaborately and from the same compre- 
hensive point of view, by Dunning, in his Political Theories Ancient 
and Medieval. 

In chap. v the first period of modern legal philosophy is compre- 
hensively surveyed under the title, “Civic Emancipation: Rise and 
Decline of Natural Law.” In this chapter the mercantilists, the physio- 
crats, the systems of Colbert, and of Quesnay, and other physiocrats, 
and the classical economists, Smith, Ricardo, Say, and Malthus, are 
considered for their contributions to legal philosophy, along with the 
usually cited seventeenth- and eighteenth-century politicists and philos- 
ophers like Grotius, Hobbes, Pufendorf, Locke, Spinoza, Thomasius, 
Bentham, Mill, Austin, and Montesquieu. The exposition of these 
legal philosophies is followed by an exposition of the culminating legal 
philosophies of the older schools, under the leadership of Kant, Fichte, 
Schopenhauer, Schelling, and Hegel. Allied in spirit to this meta- 
physical school, Berolzheimer reviews the recent contributions of Stahl, 
Trendelenburg, Krause, Ahrens, Herbart, Dahn, and Lasson. 

In chap. vi Berolzheimer introduces a critical review of French 
communism, German socialism, anarchism, and other types of socialism. 
He entitles the chapter, the “Emancipation of the Proletariat, Encroach- 
ment upon the Philosophy or Law by Economic Realism.” 

The concluding chapter of this volume is devoted to an examination 
of the sociological character and constructive tendencies of contem- 
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porary legal philosophy. An effort is made to give a critical estimate 
of the development of sociology, under the leadership of Comte and 
Spencer, and the social utilitarianism represented by Shaftesbury and 
Ihering. Berolzheimer finds that the sociological school, through its 
recent representative sociologists like Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, Ténnies, 
Kléppel, and others, has contributed along with the realistic and his- 
torical trends in political economy to the reinstatement of Kant and 
Hegel, giving us the neo-Kantianism, and the neo-Hegelianism. The 
psychological aspects of law and economics are fully recognized. The 
closing section of the volume contains an introduction to recent surveys 
of fundamental problems in legal philosophy and the influence of the 


principles of evolution. 
Isaac A. Loos 
STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Sociology: Its Simpler Teachings and Applications. By JAMES 
QuAYLE DEALEY. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1909. 
Pp. 405. 

In this book Professor Dealey is giving his own views, and not 
condensing Ward as in the Dealey and Ward Text Book of Sociology; 
and yet the sociology presented is the sociology of Ward and Spencer 
and Comte rather than the sociology of today. Some slight discussion 
of primitive man and early social development is followed by a good 
chapter on “Achievement and Civilization.” The present reviewer 
finds the chapter on “Social Psychology”’ inadequate and does not 
consider that ‘“‘The Development of Social Institutions” should con- 
stitute a half of sociological teaching. There are those who do, however, 
and they ought to find the six sections of this part very helpful: (1) “ Eco- 
nomic Development,” (2) “The Family,” (3) “The Development of the 
State,” (4) “The Religious Institution,” (5) “ The Institution of Morals,” 
(6) “Cultural Development.”’ Part II deals with social problems and 
appears to the present reviewer as a presentation that ought to appeal 
strongly to the instructor who desires to make much of problems and 
social evils in his introductory course. In the search for a good text 
to use in his first course the instructor certainly ought to consider this 
book carefully, as he may find it well adapted to his purposes. 


HowarD WooDHEAD 
CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Struggle of the Labor Class against Judicial Authority in the United States.— 
The labor struggle in the United States may be divided into (a) the period before the 
Civil War, but which really confines itself to the years 1827-37, and (b) from 1867 to 
the present time. Both periods are characterized by united efforts against the 
employer; the weapon used has been the strike. The greatest strike period was in 
1892-94, when, after the Pullman strike, it ceased to be regarded as the most efficient 
means for obtaining results. The decisions of the courts have been based upon (a) 
common law, (6) legal interpretation, (c) constitutionality, (d) precedent. The 
first issue in the struggle with the courts was “the right to strike.”” It was held by 
the courts to be conspiracy. The contention, however, was gradually gained, but the 
very point of its effectiveness was blunted by action concerning “‘ violence and intimida- 
tion.”” Boycotts and sympathetic strikes were similarly treated. Judges unwilling 
to appear in opposition to strikes secured the same results by their decisions regarding 
boycotts. Peaceful strikes were defeated by means of “injunction” and “contempt 
of court.”” The country is controlled by the courts. Their power is above that of 
the legislature and the exec utive. In the face of legislative provisions, a judge may 
impose a fine for “contempt,”’ the legality of which he alone can decide.—L. B. Boudin, 
“Der Kampf der Arbeiterklasse gegen das richterliche Gewalt in den Vereinigten 
—— ” Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, IV, 
No. 1, 1913. M. C. E. 


The Psychology of Socialism.—Socialism is an ideal, a goal toward which human- 
ity strives. Other concepts are subordinate and are only means of obtaining this 
common goal, an ideal condition of human relationships in which political stability 
is inseparably united with industrial justice and harmony. All high aspirations 
grow out of desires, and all desires out of needs. This aspiration has grown out of 
the greatest need of mankind, the need of social justice. Every individual belongs 
to at least two groups, society in general, and a social class. The influence result- 
ing from class-consciousness is very strong. Among the upper classes it determines 
that authority, not majority, shall rule. In the lower classes it determines that 
equality and equal justice shall reign. Where class oppression is too severe social- 
ism means revolution, for every sane mature man demands the rights of maturity; 
if these are refused him he takes them. In an actual constitutional state where the 
lower classes realize that the root of all evil is not in the organization of the state, but 
in industry, property, and production, socialism means evolution.—“‘Zur Psychologie 
des Socialismus,” Die Neue Rundschau, September, 1913. V. W. B. 


The Influence of Socialism upon Political Economy.—The influence of socialism 
upon political economy can be traced with reference to philosophy, aims, methods, 
logic, and pure economy. In treating of man’s struggle for a livelihood, political 
economy includes more than the mere physical subsistence. Hence the study thereof 
will depend largely upon whether the viewpoint is materialistic, idealistic, or utili- 
tarian. Socialism has very largely taken the philosophical viewpoint and has influ- 
enced political economy by its struggle for a more idealistic economic basis. Socialism 
has fostered the problems: What is a legitimate wage? and, Are the profits of the 
entrepreneur justified? Socialism largely established the fact that low wages signify 
more than merely lower prices for goods—they lessen the ability of labor and thus are 
an injury to society. The problem of more equal distribution must be placed in 
the foreground, and since man is both the producer and the consumer, he can be 
assured of the benefits of his products only by a close study of marginal values.— 
Lewis H. Haney, “ Der Einfluss des Socialismus auf die Volkswirtschaftslehre,” Archiv 
fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, III, No. 3, 1913. 

M. C. E. 
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The Sociological Significance and Structure of the Malthusian Population Theory. 
—NMalthus’ theory was a reaction against the English and French idea of progress. 
Their view of society, as gained through pure abstraction, was optimistic; his view 
as gained through study of actual social conditions, though rather dark, was realistic. 
He sought the key to all misery and the factors of progress. He found the lower classes 
to be the great problem. Therefore, he argues, it is very essential to raise their stand- 
ard of living. To do this, he advocates teaching fundamentals of trades and social 
science in the public schools. Outside relief is but temporary; improvement must 
come from within, man himself must change. He further argues that supporting 
the poor gives the opportunity of an increased number of marriages, hence increased 
population and sharpened need among the lower classes. The only solution of over- 
population is moral restraint, delaying marriage until the man is economically prepared 
to support a family. He considered the natural environment as fundamental in all 
life, the fertility of the soil, the influence of place and climate, and the law of land 
productivity. From this idea he formulates his law, that the population of a country 
is necessarily limited by its resources.—Walther Kdéhler, ‘‘ Die sozialwissenschaftliche 
Grundlage und Struktur der Malthusianischen Bevoélkerungslehre,” Schmollers Jahr- 
buch, XX XVII, No. 3, 1913. 


English Social Legislation, 1908-11.—This legislation has been along the follow- 
ing lines: (1) child protection, schools, and education, as compulsory education, 
reform schools, continuation schools, and charity education; (2) schools and vocational 
guidance; (3) sanitation, as tuberculosis campaigns and sanitary condition of fac- 
tories; (4) industrial insurance and employers’ liability; (5) old-age pensions; (6) labor 
conditions, as wage-scale, working-hours, and rest periods; (7) industrial arbitra- 
tion; (8) problems of various industries; fixed trades, and home industry; (9) the 
housing and settlement conditions of laborers.—Warnack, “Der englische Sociol- 
gesetzgebung, 1908-1911,” Jahrbiicher fiir National Oekonomie, June, 1913. 

F. P. G. 


The Influence of Superstitious Conceptions on the Economic and Social Life 
of Primitive Peoples, I.—Primitive man regards all inexplicable phenomena with 
superstitious fear and attaches sinister connection with past or future events to what 
seems perfectly natural to us. Upon a trivial omen, or a dream, he drops the most 
promising undertakings. Fruitful sources of interpretation are the passage of birds 
that bring either bad or good luck, and dreams. Days are set aside as lucky or 
unlucky, sometimes not less than sixteen of the month in the latter classification. 
Many exceedingly useful things are prohibited for fear of evil consequences, and on 
special occasions the ban is put on almost indispensable things. Injurious animals 
are protected through fear of vengeance from other animals. A great deal of the hostil- 
ity of savage tribes to whites is due to superstition, which also limits the capacity of 
primitive folks for work.—H. Berkusky, “‘ Der Einfluss aberglaubischer Vorstellungen 
auf das wirtschaftliche und sociale Leben der Naturvilker,” Zeitschrift fiir Social- 
wissenschatt, July, 1913. P. G. 


The 'nfluence of Superstitious Conceptions on the Economic and Social Life of 
Primitive Peoples, II.—Wholly natural physiological events, as a birth, appear to 
primitive man fraught with peril and give rise to many harmful practices. The 
entire economic life, moreover, is largely shaped by sorcerers in the guise of the priest. 
The influence of these, often conscious deceivers, can hardly be estimated. All 
epidemics are regarded as the work of demons; the priests guide the people through 
them with fearful results. Human sacrifices are offered in an effort to further the 
prosperity of the tribe as a whole. The faith of these peoples in ordeals and divine 
tests for guilt is very firm, as witnessed by the death of thirty women, in one tribe, 
within twenty-four hours, for adultery proved by these means. In many cases, 

natural death is not believed; a murderer must be found by the ordeals. Supersti- 
tions concerning death not only are cause for bloodshed, but are peculiarly expensive. 
Even the poorest families must have an elaborate feast, while on the death of a chief 
the economic life of the tribe is prostrate for a month. It is probable that even the 
vague conceptions of immortality effect injuriously savage life. Superstition is one 
of the leading obstacles to material and spiritual development.—H. Berkusky, “ Der 
Einfluss aberglaubischer Vorsteilungen auf das wirtschaftliche und sociale Leben der 
Naturvilker,” II, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, August, 1913. G. 
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